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THE EDUCATIONAL IDEA 
UNDERLYING THE 
MENOMONIE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


HE question is often asked, “In what way, if any, does the work in 

the Menomonie publicschools differ from that in the public school 
systems of other cities of similar size?” 

In order to understand the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Menomonie School System, it is necessary at the outset to understand the 
conception of education which has formed the basis for its development. 
That conception makes education for the individual mean: The acquisi- 
tion of knowledge coupled with the development of power and tendency 
to acquire further knowledge; a training in doing because of that knowl- 
edge, resulting in a clarifying and enlarging of the present knowledge 
with growth of power to acquire and apply knowledge in fruitful activities 
later on; further, a training in being as a result of knowing and doing, to 
the end that the product of the public schools shall be good citizenship. 
Such an education is the result of special training actively directed toward 
given ends, supplemented by the influence of environment. 

For the results from special training and for the influence of environ- 
ment we must look to the home, to the school, to society, and to the 
church. No one of these factors is entirely responsible for the final out- 
come. Each furnishes a part of the environment of the individual child. 
The home and the school are perhaps the factors most in evidence and 
most active in special training. 

If the home fails as a factor concerned in the special training of the 
child or in furnishing its share of what is desirable in environment, then 
a larger responsibility devolves upon the school and upon the other factors 
named, or the individual and the community suffer. 

It is the belief of those most directly concerned in the organization 
and development of the Menomonie schools that there is a lack of special 
training in the home, under existing social conditions, which is needed for 
the kind of education above indicated, and that no factor concerned in the 
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education of the child, unless it be the school, can provide this training. 
And since such training is regarded as necessary, the school therefore 
must undertake the work. 

In the public school systems everywhere prominence is given to that 
factor of educational work summed up in knowing; and in the ordinary 
practice, the field of knowing is bounded by the curriculum of the common 
schools, requiring a knowledge of the ordinary academic subjects which 
have been the standard elements of the course of study for generations. 

In some schools in recent years, this field of knowledge has been 
broadened to embrace something in the domain of things as well as in the 
domain of books. Formerly the doing was that which demanded mental 
activity with the least possible physical activity. To-day in many schools, 
that conception is being enlarged so as to demand physical doing, requir- 
ing mental direction and stimulus, and resulting in a training of the hand 
and of the mind and in a development of the body. 

It is in this particular field that the Menomonie public school system 
has perhaps its distinguishing characteristic. In the organization of this 
system of schools the following things are recognized: 

First, that impression to be effective must be followed by expression; 
that impression may come from other sources than from books; that 
expression may take other forms than that of words or figures, and that 
these added types both of impression and expression have a value in 
training, if not superior at least unexcelled by the older types of training. 

Second, that in the life of the child after its schooldays are over, he 
will be concerned with those activities which deal with things rather than 
with books, with what men do and with what he is to do, rather than 
with what men say; and very much more with what men do to-day and 
what is to be done to-day, than with what men said and did a thousand 
years ago; and therefore that the training in the school which will early 
put the child in touch with things, and demands the activities essential in 
dealing with those things is a kind of training which directly fits him for 
his later work in life. 

Third, that much of that which the child ordinarily acquires in school 
as a matter of knowledge has little value as knowledge; that whatever 
of gain there has been in its acquirement was in the effort put forth for 
such acquirement and in the resulting effect upon the individual in in- 
creased capacity for similar effort. It is believed that many of the facts 
which make up the body of knowledge ordinarily required may be safely 
omitted from the work of the school, and in place of the work necessary 
for their acquisition there may be substituted a training, which is essen- 
tially doing, and which will play a larger part in the efficient activities of 
the child in later life than would a knowledge of the omitted facts. 

Fourth, that mental training results not solely from a study of what 
others have done and said, but that in the determination of what is to be 
done to-day, of how it shall be done, and in the control and direction of 
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physical activities employed in the doing, there is a kind of mental train- 
ing unsurpassed in value by any other as a preparation for professional 
life or for work with one’s hands. 

Fifth, that as statistics show that ninety-two out of a hundred young 
people who complete the work in the grades below the high school in our 
public school system, subsequently earn their living and support those 
dependent upon them by the work of their hands, therefore the public 
school system which plays its proper part in the training of citizens and 
in the development of the highest type of manhood and womanhood must 
offer some training of hand, some training of mind through the training 
of the hand, some training toward the recognition of the nobility of manual 
labor controlled and directed by mental activity to useful end, if it is to do 
the best that can be done to fit these ninety-two people out of a hundred 
during the time they are in school, for their future position in life. To 
put it in other phrase, the training of mind through the training of the 
hand is unsurpassed by any other kind of mental training for the individual 
who is fitting himself for those professions demanding mental work chiefly, 
and it has a practical utility superior to any other kind of mental training 
for the individual who finds his after school activities in life in the field 
of manual labor. 

Sixth, that a practical development of the physical organism is essen- 
tial to the highest well-being of the individual and that intelligent, sys- 
tematic, and persistent physical training in the schools will do much toward 
the development of such an organism and for the training of the child in 
the care of that organism. 

Seventh, that in addition to mental, manual, and physical training it 
is desirable that there shall be a development and training of the aesthetic 
sense for practical uses and for the largest enjoyment of the individual. 
An appreciation of beauty in form and color, of harmony and fitness in 
dress and in the decorations and furnishings of the home, an appreciation 
of music coupled with practice in the art of singing, are acquisitions which 
will add to the comfort, usefulness, and happiness of the individual. 

Eighth, that through reading, the mind may be broadened and stimu- 
lated and informed, provided the reading be of the right sort and done 
under proper direction and stimulus; that the school should not only train 
individuals to read, but that it should add to this power, such opportunity 
and training as shall develop the habit of reading, and a taste for reading 
that which is good in literature, so that whatever may be their position 
in life, they may find it possible, through the world of books, to bring their 
minds in touch with the minds of the great thinkers of all times. 

Ninth, that the creation of right ideals and the development of good 
habits are an essential part in the education of any individual, and there- 
fore the public school should intelligently, actively, and persistently work 
for the creation of these ideals and the development of these habits. 


Adaptation of Menomonie Edu- 
cational Idea to Other 
School Systems 


The incorporation of the educational idea hereinbefore set forth as a 
potent force in the organization and administration of a school system, 
demands a material modification of what has been the standard school 
curriculum for so many years. This modification requires an elimination 
of non-essentials, acquisition of which is of little value for training and 
of less value as knowledge; and the substitution therefor of lines of con- 
struction work with material things, through the use of tools and by 
means of processes involving mental and motor activity essential for the 
proper development of the individual. 

Such a modification of the curriculum, if wisely made, must be the 
outgrowth of a clear comprehension of educational needs growing out of 
social and industrial conditions; of an educational philosophy which 
recognizes the possibility of modifying educational effort to meet those 
needs, and the necessity for such modification; of skill in the application 
of such educational philosophy in the daily work of the teacher in the 
schoolroom; and of a wide range of experiments to determine the relative 
educational value of various lines of work. 

The administration of the new features of the modified curriculum 
demands for the new lines of work—those combining motor with mental 
activity—specially trained teachers who appreciate the value of this work, 
who know how to give instruction in it, and who understand its relation 
to other phases of work in the school system. 
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THE STOUT TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


HESE schools are the outgrowth of the idea underlying the work in 

- the Menomonie public schools. The results of the application of that 

idea through fifteen years of trial have justified it in the minds of those 
competent to judge. 

The Training Schools thus have back of them a body of accomplished 
results in the public schools, and the training which they give is based 
upon a recognition of what has been accomplished in Menomonie, of what 
is being accomplished elsewhere, and of the fact that very much yet re- 
mains to be done, and very many experiments are yet to be tried, in 
order to develop the highest possibilities in industrial education. They 
are organized to provide facilities for the thorough preparation of teachers 
and supervisors in the fields of manual training, domestic art and science, 
kindergarten and primary work. 

The work which each school undertakes to do in its field is three- 
fold—academic, technical, and professional. The academic involves the 
mastery of the subject-matter of the courses, as a matter of knowledge. 
The technical involves a mastery of the handwork regarded as valuable 
for training purposes, as a matter of skill. The professional involves a 
study of educational principles and processes, and practice in applying 
them in the organization and administration of work in its particular field 
of educational effort, and a study of the relation of its special work to 
other phases of the public school curriculum. 

While each of these three phases has a content of its own and receives 
special treatment, the professional phase permeates the entire work in the 
other two. It appears in the academic work when students are led to 
observe and consider their own mental processes; to determine the use to 
be made of the subject-matter in their subsequent work as teachers, and 
how they are to use it most effectively. It appears in the technical work 
as it proceeds when they are led to observe the order of development; to 
determine whether the particular order followed is essential or not; to 
note the character and relation of mental and motor activities appropriate 


and necessary for the proper development of the pupils they are likely 
to teach. 
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From beginning to end students are impressed with the idea that they 
must not only have accurate knowledge of the subjects they are to teach, 
and skill in the different phases of handwork, but that they must know 
how to teach others the things they are learning, and to train others to do 
well the things they are trained in doing. 

While the student taking these courses will have the benefit of a far 
better equipment than can be provided in most systems of schools, they are 
trained with reference to the development of power and skill in organizing 
and carrying on work under such conditions as to equipment as can be 
supplied easily in a village or city school system. 

Through the munificence of Mr. Stout, means have been provided for 
carrying on various lines of experimental work in industrial education 
in a city system of schools. These lines of work will be continued, new 
experiments will be tried and the results of these experiments will be 
available for training school students. Theories will be tested before they 
are accepted as established bodies of educational doctrine to be given to 
training school students. The aim of the schools is to fit teachers to do 
well what has already been proved to be worth doing, and at the’ same 
time to develop open mindedness and breadth of view which will lead 
them to consider, weigh carefully, test, and finally use what is valuable in 
the new. 


General Information 
Length of Courses 


The courses leading to the diploma granted by each school require 
two years’ work. 


Graduate Courses 


In each of the schools a graduate course of one year is offered. These 
courses are planned to meet the needs of teachers who wish to take more 
advanced work, both technical and professional, than is offered in the 
regular courses. They furnish excellent opportunities for those who de- 
sire to prepare themselves to teach these special subjects in professional 
schools, or for supervisory work in city systems of schools. 


Qualifications for the Admission to the 
Training Schools 


Graduation from a four years’ high school course, or equivalent prepa- 
ration, will be required for admission to each of the Training Courses. 
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The candidate must be at least seventeen years of age, and must be pos- 
sessed of good health and physical energy, of natural fitness for the work, 
of refinement and good character. For admission to the Kindergarten 
Training Course some proficiency in music is desired, although students 
are not denied admission because of lack of such knowledge. Testimonials 
of good character are required, 

Students who have had Normal School or Collegiate training will be 
given credit for such work in the courses they pursue as they have sat- 
isfactorily mastered. Successful experience in teaching before entering 
the Training School, in most cases, reduces the amount of practice teach- 
ing required of the student. 


Expense 


Tuition 


The tuition fee is one hundred dollars per year, one-half payable at the 
beginning of each semester. A small fee will be charged to cover the 
cost of materials used by students in each department. 


Cost of Living 


Board and room can be obtained at prices ranging from four and a 
half to five dollars per week—in private families. 


Bertha Tainter Hall 


This Hall will accommodate about thirty young ladies. The Hall is 
furnished with all modern conveniences, the rooms are electric lighted, 
and heated both by direct and indirect radiation, thus assuring ample 
heat and good ventilation. A large reception room, a reading and study 
room for those who may prefer to study there rather than in their rooms, 
and a music room, are provided. 

The Hall, three blocks from the school grounds, overlooks Lake 
Menomin, and is in the midst of spacious, well kept, well wooded grounds. 
It is the aim to make this an ideal home for such students as wish to 
avail themselves of its accommodations. The home is in charge of a 
woman of experience and culture, and such regulations and supervision 
will be maintained as will insure proper conditions for health, effective 
work and the proper social life of students. As the call for accommoda- 
tions in the Hall is likely to tax its capacity, it will be necessary in most 
cases for two persons to occupy a room. 

Room and board in the Hall is $5.00 per week. 
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Calendar for 1907-1908 


First semester begins September 2, 1907; ends January 17, 1908. 
Second semester begins January 20, 1908; ends May 29, 1908. 
Holiday vacation begins December 21, 1907; ends January 4, 1908. 
Spring vacation begins March 14, 1908; ends March 22, 1908. 


Students should arrange to enter at the beginning of the school year 
if possible. When this is not feasible students may enter at the beginning 
of the second semester, 


Demand for Graduates of the Schools 


The demand for the graduates of the Stout Training School as teach- 
ers and supervisors of manual training, domestic science and art, and of 
kindergarten and primary work comes from all parts of the country and 
is steadily increasing. They are now employed in twenty different states. 
During the current year calls have come to the school for more than fifty 
teachers of manual training, a number far in excess of the supply. 

The call for teachers of domestic science and art is greater this year 
than ever before, and the growing interest of the public in this work 
indicates a steady increase in the demand for some years. 

The number of graduates from the kindergarten and primary training 
school has not been sufficient to supply the demand in any year since the 
school was organized. 


Aid in Securing Positions 


Every aid which can properly be given by the officers of the school 
will be extended to graduates in securing positions. 


The Value of the Diploma 


The diploma granted to graduates of the Stout Training Schools is 
recognized by the laws of Wisconsin as the basis for a life state certificate, 
legally qualifying the holder to teach the subjects in which they have 
taken training, in the public schools of the state. These certificates are 
accepted as a legal qualification for teaching these subjects in most other 
states. 


Further Information 
Address all correspondence regarding courses of study or general 
work of the Training Schools to 
L. D. HARVEY, 
Supt. Stout Training Schools, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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COURSES OF STUDY 


TEACHERS OF MANUAL 


No. Periods 


STOUT TRAINING SCHOOL 


Number 
per Week Weeks 
5 18 
5 18 
10 6 
10 18 
10 12 
10 18 
S) 9 
4 18 
10 12 
10 6 
10 9 
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10 3 
10 18 
fe) 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


HESE courses are planned for teachers of manual training who have 
had a preparation equal to that given at the Stout Training Schools, 
and who desired advanced work along special lines. 


Required Work 


Manual Tr. aining Theory. A research and experimental 
study of the most important aims of educational handwork and of the 
general practice in public schools. 

In connection with the public school classes of the city of Menomonie, 
where a thorough course in manual training, from the kindergarten 
through the high school, is given, opportunity is offered for a systematic 
observation of all phases of constructive work and drawing. 


Decorative and Structural Design. This work presupposes 
adequate preparation in freehand and in mechanical drawing. The aim 
is to present the necessities of structure for different materials and uses 
as a basis for design, to show the application of principles of design to 
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different types of construction, and to indicate ways of teaching applied 
design in manual training classes in public schools. The work is an elabo- 
ration of the manual training design given in the regular courses. Strong 
emphasis is laid upon the quality of drawings made to illustrate the suc- 


cessive topics. 

Advanced Mechanical Drawing. Projection drawing in its 
various phases is taken up thoroughly, and some of the more difficult 
geometrical problems are also worked out. Methods of work having the 
most general application are kept to the front, but alternate methods and 
checks are continually pointed out. The aim is to develop an ability to 
handle easily the high school work in drawing, to be able to solve any 
drafting problem that is likely to arise, and to see the application and value 


of technical ability acquired. 


Practice Teaching. Opportunity is furnished for practice 
teaching along one or more of the lines of study undertaken. 


Special Study 


One of the following lines of special study is to be selected with the 
approval of the director: 

Psychological and Pedagogical Aspects of Manual 
Training. Conditions of mental growth and the effects of definite 
handwork upon these conditions form the background for a study of 
nerve structure and action, habit, the relation of physical to mental train- 
ing, the relationships between mental traits, the adaptation of manual 

" __ training problems to pupils of different interests and abilities, and social 
aspects of industrial art work. Conferences and reports on assigned read- 
ings are the preparation for a final theme which treats fully one of the 
foregoing topics. 

Correlations between Drawing and Construction. For 
those who expect to teach freehand drawing and design as well as con- 
structive drawing and shop work, opportunity is furnished for charcoal, 
pen and ink, pencil, and water color representation and design, and sug- 
gestions given as to the planning of a correlated course in the manual arts. 


Architecturaland MachineDrafting. For the benefit of teach- 
ers who wish to specialize along either of these lines, or who desire an 
acquaintance with the general conditions underlying each of these fields, 
this work is offered. Detail drawing, planning and assembled work each 
has a place in the course. 


| Furniture Design. Problems in furniture design and interior 
decoration with a consideration of structural elements in their best pro- 
‘portion, is followed by applications of the panel and the curved line. A 
Part of the work includes a study of applied ornament. All drawings are 


> 
rhe 


mensioned and finished with a carefully executed wash. 


wv 
: 
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Advanced Woodwork. Opportunity is furnished for those who 
wish to do extra work in cabinet construction, wood carving, wood turn- 
ing, and pattern making in order to handle classes in these subjects with 
greater efficiency. 


Advanced Metalwork. Graduate students may elect to do ad- 
vanced work in the machine shop in making and assembling parts of ma- 
chines, or work in hammered metal and enameling. 


OUTLINES OF MANUAL TRAINING 
COURSES 


HE following is a general outline of the training courses offered in 

the regular course for the preparation of manual training teachers. 

The outlines of the courses here given are subject to such modifica- 
tion as experience may show to be desirable, without reducing the total 
time required. 


Handwork for Primary Grades 


Paper and Cardboard. Paper cutting for illustration work and 
as a study of form and design leads to the use of paper and cardboard 
as materials of construction. Small booklets of different sizes and shapes 
are made from various papers, the covers decorated, and drawings, notes, 
clippings, illustrations, and other school matter mounted within. This 
leads to simple bookbinding. The cardboard box and filing case as adapted 
to the first four grades are made in several styles. Simple pieces, such as 
photo mounts, postal scales, envelopes, and paper sacks, labels, and book- 
marks are made from single pieces of paper, tag board, and bristol board. 


Clay Modeling. After the use of clay in representing forms of 
solid structure, in modeling from objects, and in the study of relief orna- 
ment, the time is given to building up small pieces of pottery. Different 
methods of handling the clay are practiced in the making of four bowl or 
saucer forms. The use of incised design is illustrated in the decoration 
of a tile. Three types of candlesticks lead to the making of three types 
of vases and a jar with cover. 


Weaving and Basketry . Through the use of paper strips, 
yarns, raffia, grasses, rope and rattan, the processes of interlacing ma- 
terials to form various textile patterns and basket forms are illustrated. 

The weaving models include paper mat weaving as a study of the 
building of designs through different interlaces, weaving of a small cotton 
towel on a carboard loom, a wooden rug on a simple wooden loom, and a 
larger rug upon a more complex loom. 
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5. from individual choices of shapes. 


1 Wood Construction. Problems in selecting, assembling, 
= g with glue and brads strips of thin wood to form pieces of 
1 boxes, and bird houses are given, with methods of class pre- 


ANS 


tion and ways of preparing materials for class work. Combinations 
re board and wood are also considered. 


71¢ Prork for Intermediate and Crammar 
Crades 


’ _ Se Exercises sipialing the use of simple hand tools are 


Seiten with this course a theory course is given in Materials 
- ton in order to give the student a broader view of 


rials are on cidered, and reports are required on typical industries 
: manufacturing processes. Tests, experiments and observation trips 
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Bent Iron and Sheet Metal. A knowledge of the properties of 
metals as differing from other structural materials may be obtained in the 
grammar grades through the manipulation of thin iron. The principles 
of constructive and of decorative design are considered in each model. 
The regular models are the grille exercise or mat, mail receiver, ham- 
mered tray, fern dish, candlestick, lantern, bracket, chain, Warren bridge 
truss and Pratt truss, and other types of structure. Original designs are 
required for the decorative problems. Supplementary free work is also 
required. 


Woodwork for Secondary Schools 


Joinery and Cabinet Making. The course in joinery consists 
in making a series of accurate cabinet making joints. These are applied in 
the construction of pieces of furniture, experimental apparatus, and special 
types of structure. At least four applications of the exercise pieces must 
be made by every student. The proper use and care of a full set of wood- 
working tools form the basis of the course. 


Wood Turning. The course in wood turning consists in mak- 
ing a series of exercise pieces which give a familiarity with wood turning 
tools and lathe operations, followed by a series of finished pieces in hard 
wood which bring in centre turning and face plate work, fitting, chucking 
and polishing. 


Pattern Making. The work in pattern making aims to give an 
acquaintance with pattern making processes and considerations necessary 
to successful molding. An exercise pattern is made to show the more 
important principles involved, and then split patterns and cored patterns 
of various types are introduced so as to involve bench work with chisel 
and plane, lathe work, and cutting to an irregular template. Core boxes 
for some of the patterns are made and built up work is introduced. 


Wood Carving. Exercises in wood carving are first presented, 
which form a sequence of practice pieces in soft wood. These practice 
pieces are planned so as to develop a facility in handling the carving tools, 
and give an acquaintance with the different cuts involved in grooving, 
sinking the background, modeling concave and convex surfaces. These 
exercises begin with straight and are followed with curved line designs 
for units of ornament upon a square piece of board. The carving of small 
panels in hard wood, which follows the exercises, is applied as a decora- 
tion to cabinet constructions made by the student. Different kinds of 
treatment adapted to geometrical designs, conventionalized natural forms, 
and naturalistic elements are illustrated. 
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Metal Work for Secondary Schools 


Hammer ed Metal Work. This work is adapted to high school 
classes where time can be put upon the art crafts. The processes used 
will be: hammering up over a stake, pounding into a hollow, sawing and 
filing, soldering and riveting, annealing, coloring, and polishing, engrav- 
ing and enameling. Continual emphasis will be laid upon the making of 
good forms, and the working out of suitable decorations and surface 
effects. Good workmanship will be insisted upon. In the choice of ma- 
terials, copper and brass sheets of varying thicknesses and copper tubing 
will be the metals most used. Sheet sterling silver of several gauges will 
be on hand, however, for those who wish for this form of work. 

This course will not be given until students have completed require- 


ments in woodwork. 


Molding and Foundry Practice, The work in molding shows 
the necessity for carefully considering draft and shrinkage in the making 
of patterns. Practice is given in ramming flasks for different kinds of 
patterns, in gate cutting and venting, and in the setting of cores. Visits 
are made to local foundries for the study of shop methods. 


Forging. The course includes a description of appliances, with ex- 
planation of their operation and a consideration of the uses and care of 
the different tools and materials used in forging. The necessary processes 
of working iron, drawing, forming, upsetting, bending and twisting, 
scarfing and welding are taught. In the making of steel tools, the pro- 
cesses of hardening, tempering and annealing are added. 


Machine Shop Theory and Practice. The object of the 
Practical work of this course is to teach fundamental operations 
in bench and machine tool work. This is accomplished by making a num- 
ber of exercises, the construction of which involves the typical use of one 
Or more tools. The exercises illustrating lathe practice include the fol- 
lowing operations: turning plain cylinder, Morse taper, right and left 
hand thread cutting, bolts and nuts of standard dimensions, turning shafts 
for running, shrink, key and drive fits, chucking work, boring and use of 
reamer, finishing work on mandrel, cutting key ways on shaper and on 
milling machine, turning a lathe center using taper attachment of lathe, 
making a jack screw illustrating face plate work. On the shaper and 
planer, exercises are given in plain and angular planing. In bench work, 
exercises are given in chipping, filing, and scraping, and in the use of 
hand taps. 

The theoretical side of the course includes lectures, demonstrations, 
and discussions of the following: 

Selection and installation of equipment. Theory of cutting tools; 
angles and shapes of cutting edges, roughing and finishing, spring of work, 
chattering. Cutting speeds and feeds; relation between feed and material 
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being cut, use of self-hardening steel. Thread cutting; kinds and uses of 
threads, threading tools, change gears, taper threads. Tapers; kinds, 
dimensions, and uses, taper calculations, taper cutting. Milling machine 
work; classification of operations, advantages of this kind of work, grind- 
ing cutters, adjustments of machine, lubrication, indexing, special uses. 
Gear calculations; definition of terms, systems of gearing, gear cutting. 
Methods of measuring work; use of gauges. Methods of fastening work 
on shaper and planer. Making and using jigs. 


Drawing and Design 


Freehand Drawing. Practice is given in drawing from flowers, 
from pose, from parts of machines, and from photographs and drawings, 
to develop an ability to use the pencil and chalk readily in representing 
mechanical constructions and decorative elements. 


Manual Training Design. Part I. (a) The rectangle as an 
area is studied. It is divided by vertical bands, and variations are then 
made as to width of bands, distance between them, number of bands, and 
arrangement of light and dark areas. Other rectangles are divided by 
crossing bands and variations made as in the first exercise. Others are 
divided by border bands, and still others by small inner rectangles. After 
each series of sketches a selection is made and used as a basis for lines 
of emphasis in a finished drawing of a box, cabinet, or other manual train- 
ing model. (b) The possibilities of slanting bands, triangular and rhom- 
boid forms are next worked out in the same manner as that of the rec- 
tangular forms. (c) A more abstract study of the principles of design 
as applied to the rectangle is made and worked out with several examples. 
This is followed by (d) a study of different kinds of lines, applications 
being made to free non-rectangular forms and also used as decorative or- 
nament. (e) Units of ornament are studied as used by different peoples 
and for various purposes. The limit of adaptibility of types of design to 
types of construction is constantly pointed out. Throughout the course the 
use of design to enhance structural features rather than to hide them is 
kept clearly in mind. 

Part II. Typical problems in paper and cardboard, weaving basketry 
and leather, wood, ceramics and metals are worked out in pencil, pen and 
ink, and wash. Full sequences of models for courses of study in the 
different materials are planned for assigned grades. In this work ap- 
plication is made of the study of Part I. 


Mechanical Drawing. Part I. A course of drawings is 
given that will enable students to acquire: (a) proficiency in the handling 
of drafting instruments; (b) knowledge of conventions and methods in 
drafting room practice; (c) an understanding of the idea of projection 
and the making of working drawings; (d) the ability to make and use 
diagrams; and (e) elements of architectural and machine design. 
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rt II. Drawings for high school classes are presented in a way to 
t the “demands of those schools which aim to prepare their students 
high er technical schools, for machine drafting, or for architectural 
_ and for those which desire to give a broad course in drawing. 
arse jncludes: (a) advanced work in projection, descriptive geom- 
ay perspective; (b) machine details and assembly drawings; (c) 
arc miter tural details and plans; and (d) the working out of a course in 


L tee 
er ani cal drawing for public school classes. 


Professional Work 


Psychology and Pedagogy . The work in psychology and ped- 
Sa at the beginning of the Junior year and is limited to a con- 


: is principles in Caching. will need to take the prescribed course. 

Ss peciz al attention is given to the psychology of attention, habit, and 
_ Those principles of pedagogy are considered which may be shown to 
hav have a practical application in the teacher’s work. In the academic, shop, 
; laboratory work, it is the aim of the teacher not only to have students 
er the special work under consideration, both from the academic and 
technical standpoints, but at the same time to consider the work from 
amt of the teacher. Practical exercises are given throughout the 


os hl ee 
> bees SF AS » 


_ Observation of Teaching and Practice Teaching. In the 


; nior a the students are required to systematically observe the work 


the public schools. The observation work is under the direction of 
rs of the training school faculty. The observation required is not 
ly a “looking on;” the teachers in charge direct the attention of the 
S to definite aims, methods, and results. Methods of different 
; in the instruction and control of classes are studied, not to be 


Sint. ‘The strong work is noted and the reasons for its strength 
cussed. The aim is to make students familiar with the application of 
f logical and pedagogical principles through a careful observation 
various ways in which these principles are applied by different 
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been continued for a reasonable time, students are put in charge of classes 
and are given practice in teaching in different grades. Before beginning 
practice teaching in any grade, students are required to thoroughly famil- 
iarize themselves with the work outlined in the course of study for that 
and lower grades and by observation of the class, to determine what prog- 
ress has been made in the course and what are the next steps in order. 
Before taking charge of the classes, they are required to prepare definite 
plans indicating the proper order of procedure. The practice teaching is 
done under the supervision of the special teacher of the particular line of 
work in which the instruction is given. In the class work of the regular 
teachers in the training schools, an effort is made to bring into the con- 
sciousness of the students the pedagogical principles upon which the 
work there is based. 


Organization and Management of Manual Training 
Classes in Public Schools. By means of lectures, discussions, 
essays, and written reports, the aims and practices concerned in carrying 
forward a complete course in manual training for a city system of schools 
is studied. The following topics are considered: 

The relation of manual training exercises to mental development. 

Manual training as a culture subject. 

The value of manual training as a preparation for earning a livelihood. 

The relation of manual training practice to general educational prac- 
tice and possibilities of correlating the two. 

Individual and class instruction and the proper control of classes in 
manual work. 

The work of the manual training specialist as an organizer, as a class 
teacher, and as a supervisor. 


History of Manual Training. By means of lectures, assigned 
readings, and reviews, the following topics are considered: 

Historical educational theory as related to school handwork. 

Present tendencies in the development of manual training. 

The history of the Swedish sloyd movement. 

The Russian system of tool instruction. 

The influence of the art crafts movement upon manual training. 

Manual training in the United States and in foreign countries. 


Courses of Study in Manual Training. Through a study 
of manual training exercises, sequences, and general practices as indicated 
in school catalogs and circulars, and after becoming familiar with the 
recent history of manual training and its diverse aims in different locali- 
ties, a course of study is planned for elementary classes, involving a 
variety of materials and processes, and yet with a continuous aim and 
carefully graded steps. The practicability as to teaching in public school 
classes is made an important element in determining the value of any 
educational scheme of hand work. 


NN anual | Training Equipment. A study is made of different 
ities of tools and fittings adapted to school handwork, with drawings 
and cabinets, sketches showing arrangement of rooms, and 
3; specifications and estimates of costs for equipment for 


eS a 


t kinds of work are made. 


a eure of Manual Training. Oral and written re- 
are required of books containing matter pertaining to the industrial 
ducation, books dealing directly with manual training, magazine 
ating to public school handwork, and published reports of asso- 


English 


tim of this course is to present such phases of composition work 
ill give re the student a command, both in speaking and writing, of 
correct and clean-cut English. The special topics considered vary 
aan of particular classes, but in general they may be designated 
ramt m ee ss sentence structure ; choice of words; social and 


and products completed in the construction work furnish many of 
) spies for these exercises. This work is continued throughout the 


Physical Training 


uz r work in the gymnasium will be taken throughout the course 


yt ts le course. In the selection of electives, students will be ex- 
Eee with and secure the approval of the director of the train- 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TRAINING COURSES 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester 


No. Periods Number 
per Week Weeks 


PECIQUIGER a yagratalecvaatelcacrn ciawielepineie's alegn a gieare peste grec 5 18 
Psychology? and: eda wOg Vs ask orcs aera/siersininisrsiaierosereroce 5 18 
WUEC CRA rials CAME SG a, wero e re asesnyaroce se Mins ecsstenle akeleinneres 3 18 
Tor saNTG MCHEMIBES a: -/ajoiscrenacare-9 srs einieioidsenieiwie ease ines 6 18 
GOT SEH Vioss ircte one tnains cnle aerealuerts geyewweMe 5 18 
DS Wits —IMOUED: isla insect nada neaueeemos das Kee 4 18 
COCIEIMIE cola sais aa ccjars waiartnna alata qin wieaaelaraias alevewiaiere 6 18 
Second Semester 
EPVSIOLORN ciii-aces0ib- vars ainlero in Rl 4we eralaieialole wroiaarelalorainoiaioin'd 5 12 
Home Nursing and Emergencies...............000- 5 6 
BGRON AGC AWINEY «6 secereispearsoa-aiersia sere @wrsleonierscornsrere 6 18 
RATATOEGHEIUISORY. on:0sejecorninrocarsvounre: mineicdtandloieh Pa Gveratoyase 6 18 
BE CICELENS EEREL VI tars gra!Cara?a ya 0.9, vase din orsr$si ausiwididleeaialaig iene tos 5 18 
MOWIR—— WOOO, cojiin os aasinGetinwisinelewils ewe cmena ear 4 18 
DOWINR—EAAIR easy saree ialnae’s Gauee Lelemaeeecniow. sare 3 18 
COOKIE freee ce ornesaissn apsihipisinaeirenisR WP wawiew 04 aia Teaver 4 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester 
Household Management..........cc0sccccscsseccees 5 18 
BiOlOR yt aecrcatecestsatlis attarel os.44)sianaisi aun sp sie.aeieine ieee els ace 6 14 
FED YSICE) scyaje dma reine |Mea aioe deine Wonca oa atiecagomens 6 4 
Dressmahkine® oc.idesiaa srs wonesteiies verona shales Sal's 6 18 
Millinery and Art Needlework.................006 4 18 
FEONEVICR Pig Ncricwuieree neta dents Nowib case eaataeatawiss 2 18 
(SOOM to actys: Ho ere tete Bete ep mate eric Reina sacccaaniceva 6 18 
Household Decoration (optional)................. 10 18 
Observation and Practice Teaching................ 18 
Cardboard Construction (optional)................ 4 18 


Second Semester 


ETS cinie.c vos feces Ces es sevee White isis 6 Osayaere Ss 4. 12 
aeand Management. ......0. c0ssscerees 4 6 
PEER NIRLEY oicc5 wisn newancasaimoaavpatrnga'e 7 18 
IETS ON 6605: 6 (00)-05-510:0:9)nio:ciiee Kivib;o'Sis'a'9 Mie 4 2 12 
ena aT eee 6 18 

Act Bseedlework ee re eee 4 18 

and Serving....... : Se ere 6 18 
Decoration Costional’. ee 10 18 
and Practice Teaching.............0+% 18 
iirc ia in cecetmnrcn career bik Add WaT 4 18 


1ave had the courses in the Stout Training Schools or equiva- 
ion, and who wish to specialize in particular lines or to fit 
es for supervisory work. The year’s work is elective, the elections 
ide in each case with the advice and consent of the director of the 


Science 


A year of science work will be offered in either course. The work 
irs - semester will be in organic chemistry. The second semester 
voted to special food or fibre chemistry, and to the investigations 
phases and problems of domestic science and domestic art. 


Dietetics and Dressmaking 


anced work in these subjects will be offered for students having 
Ty preparation. 


Professional Work 


$ course involves a consideration and application of educational 
iples in the organization and administration of courses of study in 
tic science and domestic art. 


Interior Decoration 
and Artistic Home Furnishing 


) instruction given under this head will include work in applied 
» house planning, interior decoration and furnishing. 
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It is the aim in this course to so plan and carry out all the work as to 
meet the actual needs of every woman responsible for the furnishing and 
decorating of her house, whether much or little money is to be expended, 
and to this end, no effort will be spared to impress upon students the 
necessity of an understanding of the underlying principles of true decora- 
tive art as the only possible foundation for good work, and to lead them to 
recognize the fact that perfect decoration is a matter of taste always, but 
not necessarily one of money. Art can and should be introduced into the 
homes of all, and large expenditure is not essential. To-day beauty and 
cheapness so often go hand in hand that the claim that one cannot afford 
artistic things no longer holds, for a good article costs no more than an 
ugly one of the same kind, and to the purchaser, the power to discriminate 
between good and bad in form, color, construction, and finish means in- 
finitely more than unlimited means. A few good things, each suited to the 
other, are far more to be desired than a multitude of rare, beautiful, and 
costly articles having no relation to each other. Overcrowding and over- 
decorating are the worst features of the present day home, and these de- 
plorable conditions will be changed only when people are brought to a 
realization of the fact that art does not demand a lot of superfluous things, 
neither does decoration, as too many suppose, necessarily imply ornamenta- 
tion. Simplicity of taste, good judgment in selection, and artistic arrange- 
ment are the most that will be required. With these, much is possible 
with little money; without them, much money is of doubtful value in the 
creation of the restful,—the truly artistic interior. The scope of work 
includes a study of the following: 


Applied Design will consist of a systematic course in design with 
special reference to household art, and a practical application of its princi- 
ples to interior decorations and furnishings. Original designs by the 
pupils, after being drawn and executed in color, will, as far as advisable, be 
carried out in suitable materials. 


Color and Color Harmonies will be carefully considered as re- 
lating to interiors :—the effect of light upon colors and the effect of colors 
upon the light of a room; the relations of colors; appropriate color schemes 
for each apartment and for an entire house; the effect of colors upon the 
eye, and the mind. 


House Planning will include: original floor and wall plans in- 
volving a study of the best possible arrangement of rooms within a given 
space; consideration of the proper dimensions of rooms; proportions; best 
axial arrangement; the best distribution and placing of windows, doors, 
fire places, stairways and closets. 


Interior Decoration will deal thoroughly and consistently with 
the subject of walls as to color, space divisions, kinds of coverings, appro- 
priate designs; floors—kinds, best treatment, and coverings; windows— 
uses, desirable curtains, and draperies; doorways and openings; hangings 
and decorative articles. 
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is rings will relate to the study of furniture—historic and 
| Ss reference to adaptation of form to use, beauty of 


TLINES OF COURSES IN DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE ART AND ECONOMY 


Food Study and Its Preparation 


TEs HE course in Food Study and its Preparation is intended to give a 
| th horough understanding of the character, value, use, and preparation 
Herials. The course involves a study of: 


+e ee che 


* e | body. 

Fo O dG. Its definition, properties, and classification. In this treatment 
hi subject, food is studied with reference to its chemical and physical 
ies, and is then classified according to its composition and uses in 
dy. Each food class, i.e., proteids, carbohydrates, fats, and mineral 
ices, is discussed with regard to its composition, digestion, food 
ms, and sources of supply. Supplementary to this, experiments 
test the effects of hot and cold water, acids, alkalies, and vari- 
‘ees s of heat upon these classes. General principles underlying the 
C pase and preparation of food are discovered from this study and 
ee n tal, work. 


‘ Food Stuffs. Their production, market value, appearance, selec- 
d care. 
1¢ study of the production of food stuffs includes the manner of 
a of food materials used in their natural state or manufactured into 
articles of food, and processes of manufacture where practicable. 
ulteration is treated from the scientific standpoint, tests for impure 
g taught in the chemical laboratories as part of food chemistry. 
ution, transportation, and preservation of food stuffs are discussed 
efer rence to their effects upon the uniformity of the food supply and 
t prices. 


Market appearance and selection are taught by means of visits to mar- 
kets and shops, and by actual selection of materials to be used in the 
preparation of food. The study of the care of food material is supple- 
mented by practical application in the care of material used in the school. 


Cooking of Foods. Plain, fancy, and invalid. 

The cooking courses are supplementary to the courses in the study of 
foods and food material, and follow them as closely as possible. Reference 
has been made under “Food” to the experimental work that precedes actual 
preparation of foods. 

Plain cooking includes the preparation of simple foods, such as cereals, 
fruits, vegetables, meats and eggs. It also includes some of the simple 
food combinations, soups, breads, cake, etc. Emphasis is placed upon the 
intelligent and thorough preparation of ordinary materials. 

Fancy cooking includes the preparation of more complex foods, salads, 
ices, pastries, and fancy desserts. Attention is given to garnishing and 
decorating foods, and to the preparation of foods for special occasions. A 
short course in chafing-dish cookery completes the course. In this course, 
emphasis is placed upon exactness, finish of work, and tasteful and suitable 
food combinations. 

Invalid cooking is so treated that the student receives a general idea 
of the use of foods in sickness, and the application of dietetic principles in 
preparation of food for the sick. As the general course in cooking gives a 
thorough knowledge of foods, such a course is not necessary as would or- 
dinarily be given in Invalid Cooking. The course includes liquid diet, use 
of milk, soups, koumiss, egg-nog, etc.; convalescent or semi-solid foods, 
eggs, omelets, preparations of meat; flour mixtures, gluten gems, wafers, 
whole wheat, graham; jellies and creams; frozen desserts. Attention is 
given to the preparation of the invalid tray and the manner of serving 
foods to the sick. 


Serv ing of Foods. Nutritive values, combinations, and cost. 
This course is planned to give a working knowledge of the nutritive value 
of our common food stuffs. It shows how they may be combined to give 
the correct nutritive ratio, and how they may be served to present 
an attractive appearance. The cost of food materials is studied at the 
same time, that there may be a comparison of cost and food value. This 
work is carried out by each member of the class planning several meals, 
buying the materials, superintending the preparation, and serving the meals. 
The food is selected with reference to the occupation of those who are to 
eat it, it is combined in the correct proportions, and must be purchased 
for a given amount that the greatest possible food value may be obtained 
for the money expended. 
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Dietetics 


se in Dietetics requires preliminary courses in Physiology, 
{ Food Study and its Preparation. Its object is to teach the 
; of food in the body, and the conditions under which the 
nism exists, including the relation of diet to age, occupation, 
| of life, and disease. 


JSes of Foods. Its relation to perfect development. 

largely a review of the work previously done in Physiology and 
and includes the study of the course of each food element in 
: through the body. The functions of the various organs and 
‘of the body are studied, and their necessities in the way of food, 
y may perform their functions properly. The digestion of foods, 
ical and physical changes that take place in digestion, food absorp- 


n dered, and the kind and amount of food are modified to suit 
litions. Occupation requires a similar treatment. The tissues of 


vill govern the amount of food and its proportioning. Climate 
1 influence the diet quite materially, necessitating the same atten- 
ys iology and environment as that required by age and occupation. 


in Disease. In the treatment of this subject, diseases are 
is nearly as possible according to their dietetic treatment. The 
conditions are studied, and food selected that will as nearly con- 
he necessities as it is possible to have it. More time is devoted 
r of digestive disorders than to any other group of diseases, as 
ases are the result of poor digestion and assimilation. Invalid 


g is supplementary to this course. 


es wherever they may arise. 


= AT 


Nursing. This includes discussion of the subjects treated 


ing, and appliances; baths, kinds and effects; pee ha 
sand use; infectious and contagious diseases, disinfection and general 
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precautions; inflammations, reduction and treatment; taking of tempera- 
ture, respiration, and pulse. 


Emergencies. Some of the subjects treated are fractures, dislo- 
cations, sprains, hemorrhages, burns, wounds, fainting, hysterics, sunstroke, 
frost bites, antidotes for poisons, uses of bandages, and artificial respiration. 


Chemistry 


Inor. ganic Chemistry . This course aims to cover the most essen- 
tial chemistry of about twenty-five of the commoner elements. In the be- 
ginning of the study, special attention is paid to the compound, the element, 
the atom and molecule, chemical action, affinity, valence and atomic weight. 
The non-metals are then studied. These are studied with special reference 
to their occurrence and properties emphasizing the acid forming properties. 
After the non-metals, the commoner metals are taken in order. Here 
special attention is paid to the salt, alkali, and neutralization. It is always 
the aim to point out those properties and reactions which may have bear- 
ing upon practical questions. 


Food Chemistry. In dealing with the three principal organic food 
elements (carbohydrate, hydrocarbon, and nitrogeneous foods), both the 
chemical composition and those conditions which affect chemical changes 
in them are considered. 

Among the carbohydrates cellulose, starch, dextrin, and the sugars 
are studied with reference to the action produced by heat, acids, and fer- 
ments. Alcohol formation and acetic acid serve as a transitional group 
leading to a study of the hydrocarbons. Here butyrin, palmatin, stearin, 
and olein are considered together, with such changes as are produced upon 
them by the action of acids and caustics. Along with the theoretical treat- 
ment of carbodydrates and hydrocarbons, there is given a review of the 
following industries: The starch industry, glucose manufacture, sugar re- 
fining, malting, alcohol making, vinegar making, and the soap industry. 
The nitrogeneous foods are studied in the order given in Cohnheim’s 
classification, more attention being paid to the physical and physiological 
properties than to the chemical structure. 

The last six weeks are devoted to the analysis of a complete food as 
directed in Bulletin No. 46, Revised, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Biology 


Three phases of biology are touched upon in this course. In plant 
physiology a study is made of the activities of plants which have bearing 
‘upon synthesis of the food elements. After this, the problems of nutrition 
and growth are studied in connection with both plant and animal tissue. 
This study is followed by a systematic study of plant families, according 
to their bearing upon the question of food supply and other economic prob- 
lems. The work upon bacteriology is done in this connection. 
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Physics 


‘; semester there is given a brief course in the physics of 
' The principal topics discussed under heat are, heat and its 
- forms of energy, expansion produced by heat, transfer of 
< heat, change of state, and heat of combustion. 

rk in light, the time is devoted to a study of the wave theory 
city of light, propagation of waves, intensity of light, candle 
2c ‘ion, colored lights and pigments, refraction of light, and 


Physiology 


This cc ours = is intended to give a thorough preparation for Food Work 


£ the operation and application of ordinary plain sewing, to 
l, and to provide a course of instruction and a series of models 
ee use of in teaching sewing in elementary and secondary 


ee, 


hing, ete. ; and aire application of the principles and processes 


iS. This course includes the making of one set of model under- 


eae 


and. The patterns are reduced to one-third of the standard 


gs. vin addition to this, a set of standard size garments 
ene are drafted from measures; the seams are made 


¢: ae ona processes already learned to the making of gar- 


ack i the assembling of materials into a harmonious garment, 
each the art of dressmaking. 
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Models. The course includes the making of such models as are neces- 
sary to the development of the subject for purposes of instruction in public 
schools, and to a thorough understanding of the work in hand. Some of 
the models used are waist and skirt plackets, finishes for the bottoms of 
skirts, seams and finishings for waists and skirts. 

Drafting. Simple drafting from measures includes the drafting of 
tailored shirt-waists. Tailor drafting includes the drafting of fitted waists 
and skirts, and the drafting and fitting of a plain waist model, 

Garment Making. This includes the drafting, fitting, and finishing of 
the following garments: a tailored shirt-waist, cloth skirt, fancy cloth or 
silk waist, and a summer dress. Such time as may remain from the regu- 
lar course is utilized in making such garments for personal use as the skill 
of the pupil may warrant. 


Millinery. This course is intended to serve the same purpose 
in the development of skill as is served by the other courses in Domestic 
Art. At the same time, the art of millinery is taught, and the possibilities 
of the subject as a public school course shown. 

Fall Millinery includes the renovating of ribbons, velvets, silks, and 
felts; the renovating and changing of felt shapes; the making of buckram 
frames; the making of bandeaux, linings, and folds; wiring, binding, and 
trimming. 

Spring Millinery includes the planning and making of wire frames, 
and the making and trimming of straw, embroidery, and lace hats. 


Art Needlework. Throughout the regular courses of sewing, 
considerable attention is given to the application of fine needle work to 
articles of use. In the Art Needlework course this application is made to 
garments, hats, toilet accessories, and to table and household linen. The 
following lines of work are taught: hemstitching; drawn-work; faggoting, 
plain and Bermuda; and embroidery, Danish, Mountmellick, French, eye- 
let, and shadow. 


Textiles. The course in textiles includes a brief study of the de- 
velopment of the industries pertaining to household art, weaving, spinning, 
and a closer study of the four textile fibres, cotton, flax, wool, and silk. 
The study of the fibres includes discussions of the fibres themselves, meth- 
ods of manufacture, including processes of weaving and dyeing, selection 
of materials according to wearing qualities and suitability, comparison of 
cost of various materials, and the expenditure of money that best results 
may be obtained for money expended in buying fabrics. 


Household Management 


The course in Household Management is comprehensive in character, 
and is planned to give an understanding of the relation of some of the com- 
mon sciences to the care of the home, and to give a practical knowledge of 
the various operations necessary in the management of a home. 
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Sanitation. The study of location, draining, plumbing, heating, 
and Cleansing Agents. A study of the various cleansing 


( 
are sF 


aterials. Clothing and house furnishings. 
Taught by means of a practical application of the principles 
and decoration, and correct service of food. 


rovisioning. 


aging the affairs of the household, and plans for such arrange- 


; Professional Work 


he Professional Work is considered under the following heads: 
iological and Pedagogical Principles in their applica- 
eaching of Domestic Science, 


vation of Teaching and Practice Teaching 
t the Senior Year. 


y and Literature of Domestic Science in its develop- 
rt of a school course. 


mization and Management of Domestic Science 
classes in the public schools. 


Professional Work” in Manual Training Courses. 


4 


‘ English 


See “English” in Manual Training Courses. 


Physical Training 


is offered for physical training in regular classes in the 


Electives 


ves in literature, work selected in the Manual Training Courses 
ving will be taken the equivalent of one hour daily throughout 
. In the selection of electives, students will be expected to ad- 
and secure the approval of the director of the training school. 
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KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


COURSES 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester 
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ES Elesg MMC ER Aes cer sfc opi faves nalaotaheloiolavereveialeraianaheraigteialalntalace 
ARTE OM SEC Wot cod s\n: eigrsarect bene giy Fp alosiaw oie tub acess 
MWethanicals Dea wine. < 2:50:50 sisrecisisialnspisiniew'aie wisislwiaie’e 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester 


TT aey mm OCs UTOR alee af (eie:6:0, foro aradtareveiaieieSinws 
TRIM e Le ATECH Me SINCIBIES Seen nine ns, ced ociniSchewteindinve ties 
Ghilde Studysconoseetsisinen Bate hers «. octibiae sie%s.evake-kers 
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No. Periods 
per Week 


new &wOH UD & 


Number 
Weeks 
18 


IIE oe oisi8 anes tS de swine ese e'eeeas 3 18 
each sia. iis 0/0: a 02h 6: 45870 ws 0 alae’ “0 5 8 
erature of Education............... 5 10 

oe . 2 10 
oe srs nao sea as FieReeReecens & 2 8 

Eo. <:< Bae , 2 18 
eee ee eh ee tee ee eee ee ew eee ere eeeens I 18 

I Doorn cain ars saie's/ eon wide wae widinie eerste 5 18 


GRADUATE COURSES 


uder ts who have completed the regular two years’ course, or who 
3 N d equivalent training elsewhere, and who wish to prepare 
; for primary work in Normal Schools, or as supervisors of 
Is or kindergartens, the following advanced course of one 


Elementary Education 


igh assigned readings, lectures, and discussions, a study is made 
mate scope, purposes, characteristics, and methods of elementary 
with special emphasis on the work of the primary school. 

dy involves a consideration of the following topics: 

ul characteristics of the product of the elementary schools. 

y material,—the child to be educated. 

ines and order of development and growth in the process of 


aterials and forces which may be properly utilized as educa- 
s of utilizing the appropriate materials and forces. 


eruction and Supervision 


ihe tc allowing topics will be considered in detail by means of lectures, 
cadings, quizzes, and illustrated exercises. 
at = of Effective Supervision. 


of their appropriate use under varying conditions. 
il Knowledge (the result of inspection), (a) of the status of the 
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Utilization of the General and Special Knowledge in the determination, 
(a) of the necessary changes in materials and forces by substitution of 
others for those employed, or by change in order of use; (b) of necessary 
modifications of method employed in use of materials and forces. 

Tact and skill on the part of the supervisor in securing the necessary 
changes and modifications by the teacher. 


Handwork in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Schools 


The aim is to show the possibility of extending the scope and modify- 
ing the character of the handwork ordinarily employed in the kindergarten, 
and of making the primary handwork a systematic and rational develop- 
ment of that begun in the kindergarten. 

Students will be given training, on the art side, in the use of the 
pencil, brush, and crayon in illustrative work; and on the construction 
side, in the use of the different materials properly employed in handwork 
in the kindergarten and primary school. 


OUTLINES OF KINDERGARTEN 
COURSES 


HE following courses are given in the Stout Training School for 
Kindergarten Teachers: 


Psychology . See Psychology in Manual Training course. Special 
attention is given to the psychology of child life. 


Kindergarten Theory . Modern educational theories are studied 
for the special purpose of securing a proper basis for correct educational 
practice in the kindergarten and the elementary schools. 


Kindergarten Technics. A study of the educational value and 
uses of materials suited to the needs of children in the kindergarten and 
primary grades; training in the manipulation of the various materials con- 
sidered; methods of presentation in use of materials in class work. This 
involves a consideration of the traditional “gifts” and occupations,’ the 
educational purposes they are designed to serve and methods of use; also 
a consideration of other materials and forms of material, which may be 
used with profit in place of some of the gift and occupation work pre- 
scribed by Froebel or supplementary to portions of that work; methods of 
use; the place of work with the various materials employed, in the kinder- 
garten and primary program. 
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‘Study. A survey of the results of the work of recent in- 
‘the field of child study; methods of child study; scope and 
uid study for the student in the training school for the kin- 


ory of Education. This work is limited to a brief consider- 
oy educational movements which affect modern elementary 


e gogics of Pr imary Work. This work is based upon the 
ey oo, studied. The course first deals with the general 


nm ifose particular phases and topics which are of fundamental 
ice, or which are found, commonly, to be most poorly taught. The 


is an ecorant part of this course. 


att ne Study. This course aims to broaden the student’s knowl- 
ature as well as to furnish material to be used later in practice. 


he physical sciences are discussed: matter, changes of state, com- 
no f air, water, and soil, temperature, and explanations of the differ- 
ther conditions. - This is followed by a discussion of the relation of 
substances to animal and plant life. Plants are then studied with 
to methods of growth and cultivation, and types of different 
Ss of plants are also considered. The structure and habits of some 
ymmoner animals are studied. Among those briefly considered are 
‘worms, crustaceans, insects, molluscs, fishes, birds, and mammals. 
of plant and animal families are studied largely in the field. Ex- 
ms take the place of part of the class work when practicable. 


ic. The required work in music is: Ist year, note reading, 
ng, notation and theory; practice singing of kindergarten songs; 
Oper treatment and training of the child voice. 2d year, Chorus 
art singing, and voice training. (Seniors and Juniors.) 


pression. This work consists chiefly in drill exercises in reading 
of various types of composition in order to secure purity of 


| good expression. Practice is given in telling stories and in re- 
ections from memory. 
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Physical Culture. The work in physical culture is two-fold in 
character. Regular work in the gymnasium and natatorium is given under 
a competent instructor. In addition to this work, students are given prac- 
tice in the kindergarten games both for the physical exercise and training 
involved, and for the necessary skill in conducting the games with the 
children in the kindergarten. 


Freehand Drawing. The course in drawing is planned to give 
such instruction in the fundamental principles of drawing, in color work, 
and in blackboard sketching as will meet the needs of teachers in illustra- 
tion work in the kindergarten and primary school. 


Mechanical Drawing. This course is given primarily for the 
purpose of developing the students’ perceptive powers, training in habits 
of close, concentrated attention, and accuracy in work. 


Composition. See work in “English” in Manual Training Course. 
Observation of Kindergarten Work. See “Observation” in 


Manual Training Course. 


Practice Teaching. See “Practice Teaching” in Manual Training 
Course. During the senior year students are given practice teaching in 
the kindergarten and primary grades. Three kindergartens are used as 
practice schools. In the Central School Kindergarten, the students take 
entire charge of the work each forenoon, under the general supervision of 
the director of the Kindergarten Training School. In each of the other 
kindergartens the work is in charge of a kindergarten director who has 
the immediate supervision of the practice teaching. During the year each 
student has experience in each of the three kindergartens, thus having an 
opportunity to come into contact with widely different types of children, 
and to work under different conditions, affording a varied experience. 
Each student is required to devote some time to teaching in primary grades. 
Those students who wish to make a specialty of primary work have the 
greater portion of their teaching in those grades. 

The primary practice teaching is done in the city primary schools un- 
der the general direction of the primary supervisor, and under the im- 
mediate supervision of the grade teacher. 

All students doing teaching are required to plan each lesson with care 
and to submit the plan to the proper person, director or supervisor, for 
criticism and final approval. The actual work of teaching is criticised at a 
subsequent hour by the supervisor in charge. Frequent meetings of prac- 
tice teachers are held by the supervisor, to discuss typical errors and sug- 
gest plans for improvement. 

The opportunities afforded for practice teaching are almost ideal in 
respect to variety of conditions existing in public school systems, thus 
giving the extended and varied experience needed for successful work at 
the outset of one’s teaching career. 
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MA NUAL TRAINING COURSES 
| IN THE 

MENOMONIE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
. 1907-1908 


General Purposes 


'E general purpose is to give the pupil a broad experience in using 
a number of materials and tools which not only affords a variety of 
natal activity and discipline, but which give a large opportunity for self- 
res sion and progressive individual growth. 
Through a study of the processes underlying several fields of manual 
ation, an acquaintance is given with some of the conditions necessary 
ecess for those who may be attracted towards those lines of work 
leaving school. Kinds of exercises are chosen which will open up 
phases of work in wood and metals, paper, textiles, and clay. 
the general arrangement of exercises is such as will be conducive to 
best physical development. Large freehand movements, with little re- 
ent for delicate adjustment of the muscles of the fingers, are pre- 
sented in the first years of the course, but these movements lead directly 
> careful manipulation, and to a higher degree of accuracy in work 
| later grades. The last work is such as to require considerable 
m the part of the pupil, and a general ability to express himself well 
-handwork. 
€ work is planned so that each exercise supplies the training neces- 
Properly begin the next exercise, and so that each problem requires 
concentration of effort the pupil is able to give. A familiarity with 
ciples of construction is acquired, and an effort is made to develop 
pupil an ability to design and to appreciate good design. 
course in constructive drawing is carried on in connection with all 
‘ work. Originality is encouraged in so far as it remains within 
inds of appropriate form, and the pupil’s capability, as developed 
eding exercises, 
fe work of the Manual Training course is closely related to that of 
Department throughout. The underlying idea in the course is to 
at a certain amount of prescribed work, involving such fundamental 
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and related operations as seem necessary for the best development. Ac- 
companying the prescribed work, opportunity and encouragement are given 
to each individual to show his originality and to exercise his inventive 
powers, either in making a variation of the models, or in the form of free 
work. 

The following course represents the work in Manual Training in its 
present stage of evolution in the Menomonie Schools. 


First Grade 


The handwork in the first year furnishes a variety of easy manipula- 
tions of paper and cardboard, clay, and weaving materials, including: de- 
sign, and freehand drawing; folding, cutting, and fastening cardboard to 
form constructions which shall apply number concepts, illustrate methods 
of cardboard construction, and train the fingers for later work; application 


of concepts of type forms to small objects modeled in clay; weaving of 
simple patterns on a small loom. 
Ten thirty-minute periods weekly. 


Second Grade 


Paper and cardboard, clay, and weaving are continued from the first 
grade, adding geometrical and symmetrical paper cutting; heavier and 
larger cardboard constructions, incized and relief decoration applied to 


clay tiles and panels; small rug weaving; the making of coiled mats and 
baskets. 


Ten thirty-minute periods weekly. 


Third Grade 


The use of a six-inch forty-five degree triangle, skew knife and desk 
board for work with binders board and straw board; pottery making by 
coiling and by using small lumps of clay, decorating by cutting the surface 
with a stick, coloring, and firing; a study of weaving with hand loom, 
shuttle, and heddle, and with modification of Indian loom; are added to the 
work of the second grade. 


Ten thirty-minute periods weekly, 


Fourth Grade 


The use of heavy juts and pulp boards and the addition of a six-inch 
thirty-six-degree triangle enlarges the scope of paper and cardboard work 
in the fourth grade along the line of more solid constructions and cloth 
covered book covers. Book repairing adapted to the pupils’ capacity occu- 
pies the latter part of the year and includes replacing loose leaves, repair- 
ing torn leaves and frayed corners, gluing supers, sewing and gluing loose 
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sections. Pottery forms are built up, decorated with clay slip and with 
| . relief designs, glazed, and fired. Looms and textiles are studied with 
conditions necessary to modern machine weaving. The course in 
work begins with the construction of models embodying certain 
smental principles presented in the forms of sequenced exercises, each 
» growing naturally out of one or more preceding exercises. The sloyd 
2 is emphasized during a part of the course. The elementary wood- 
rk which is carried on through the last half of the fourth and first half 
of the fifth grade is so arranged that the tools required are few and simple: 
th pencil, try square, bench hook, sloyd knife, back saw, coping saw, ham- 
mers, smoothing plane, brace and bit, file, skew carving knife, and back- 
und punch. The models are made from eighth, quarter, or half inch 
yood and pine, prepared in most cases to thickness before being given 
e pupil. Besides the regular models pupils make simple constructions 
ed from their play life in its imitation of adult activity. Some of 
shese are wagons, wheelbarrow, tank and bird house. 

_ Three forty-minute periods weekly. 


Fifth Grade 


The woodwork of the fifth grade is a continuation of the fourth grade 
course, with the attention directed toward problems which require a con- 
‘ation of the third dimension. The adjustment and use of the plane is 
lained and the method of squaring up stock” is shown. The marking 
e and chisel are added to the equipment and a beginning made in their 
Bent iron work is added for the sake of decorative and constructive 
es not brought out in any of the other materials. The child is made 
ainted with the properties and typical uses of iron as a structural ma- 
al and operations are taken which bring in a new muscular adjustment 


Sixth Grade 


| Tn this grade the full course in bench work in wood begins. The rules 
for surfacing and squaring a piece of stock, names of common tools, and 
er of using them are taught along with such fundamental processes 
apply in later work. 
Two sixty-minute periods weekly. 


| Seventh Grade 


q In this grade there is required a more thorough study and application 
ft principles gained in preceding woodwork, more skill and greater appre- 
n of a high standard of work. Special attention is given to the proper 
Té of tools in regard to fine adjustments and keeping a working edge. 
two twenty-minute periods weekly. 
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Eighth Grade 


For the first half year the models in woodwork are planned to continue 
the sequence of previous years with added difficulty. For the second half 
year larger original work is done. Mechanical drawing begins in the 
eighth grade and extends through the high school. The drawings consist 
of measuring and lining exercises, working drawings, and sheets of let- 
tering. 

Two cighty-minute periods weekly. 


First Year High School 


The purpose of the woodwork in the first year high school is to instill 
a knowledge of the principles of joinery by teaching the use and care of 
woodworking tools. To develop skill in their use by means of progressive 
exercises involving the different tools and a series of the different joints 
used in joinery. The application of the joints are shown in the construc- 
tion of finished products. The mechanical drawing of this year is largely 
practice work in inking, with work in projection, and application of this in 
the making of working drawings of shop models. 

Five ninety-minute periods weekly. 


Second Year High School 


Wood turning is given during the first eight weeks of the second year 
to familiarize the pupil with wood turning tools and lathe operations, the 
requisite skill being acquired by means of exercises embodying the various 
methods. The course is supplemental to that of joinery, the whole forming 
a foundation for the succeeding work in pattern making. Pupils are given 
practical acquaintance with typical shop processes employed in pattern 
making. This is accomplished by making a series of patterns from the 
simple solid pattern to the more complex parted and cored patterns, each 
exercise illustrating some new or special method practiced in molding. 
The molding work accompanies the pattern making to show the necessity 
for the application of different principles. Mechanical drawing during a 
part of the year is confined to shop drafting room practice with either pat- 
terns and parts of machines or architectural details, the rest of the time 
being given to work in projection, including perspective, 

Five ninety-minute periods weekly. 


Third Year High School 


Forging is given during the third year by means of a progressive series 
of models illustrating fundamental principles of forging, each new model 
containing a new principle combined with some previously taught. The 
order of new exercises follows: drawing out to square, to round, and to 
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flat cross section, bending, tapering, twisting, fullering, upsetting, punching, 

finishing with the fuller swage and flatter, splitting, drilling, scarf welding, 

ap welding, screw cutting, practice in assembling parts, riveting, working 

steel in making lathe tools, tempering, grinding, and polishing. Mechanical 

wing during this time may take the direction of architectural or ma- 

zine drafting as a special preparation for occupations calling for this work. 
Five eighty-minute periods weekly. 


Fourth Year High School 


. oo and machine tool work occupy the entire manual training time 
during the fourth year. Fundamental operations are taught through mak- 
e Eprkctice pieces, the construction of which involves the typical use of 
or more tools, the order in which these are given being determined by 
cational principles. The machine tools used are engine lathe, speed 
milling machine, drill press, sensitive drill, shaper, planer, and grind- 
machines. Some of the operations are: turning cylinder and taper, 
ad cutting, and tapping, cylindrical fitting, boring, reaming, gear cut- 
ing, planing, chipping and filing. 
Five ecighty-minute periods weekly. 


Trade Classes 


During the third and fourth years of the high school, in place of the 
egular work just indicated, students may elect either of the following 
years of machine shop practice, to include a year making exercise 
es, and a year making complete machines or engines, or repairing and 
adjusting old machines, work to be of as practical a nature as possible; 
WO years of cabinet making and carpentry, to include furniture and ap- 
Paratus making and finishing, house framing and general building con- 
truction; two years of architectural or machine drafting practice, to in- 
tude a review of the fundamentals of projection, a study of the elements 
chitectural and machine construction, working sketches and detail 
fawings, full working drawings, tracing and blueprinting, simple machine 
“ih chitectural design, a discussion of the conditions, conventions, and 
nveniences of the modern drafting room and its relation to the work 


' 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 
IN THE 


MENOMONIE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


1907-1908 


General Purposes 


The purpose is two-fold. It has to do, first, with the development of 
the individual and, second, through this, with the development of the 
home. 

The general purpose is to present such fundamental principles and 

their application in systematic exercises and operations as shall give to the 
pupil habits of attention and exactness, the power of logical thought, a 
high ideal of the dignity of labor, and the ability to use her powers defin- 
itely and intelligently in the production of her ideal of perfection. At the 
same time there shall come to her knowledge and experience that will be 
of direct use and effectiveness in her life and in her home. 
* To this end, the course includes a definite amount of study and sys- 
tematic application that must precede the working out of individual ideas 
and inventions, though opportunity is given in the application of known 
principles and operations for originality and self-expression. Underlying 
the whole course, popularly called domestic science, which includes do- 
mestic art, domestic economy and domestic science proper, is the purpose 
to teach the pupil to think clearly, logically and purposefully about what- 
ever the operation in hand may be, and to carry into her own home the 
classified knowledge, experience, and effectiveness resulting from the work 
in this course. 


Fourth Grade 


The course in sewing is introduced in the fourth grade and is largely 
model work, including practice stitches upon canvas, models of hems, bands 
and ruffles and the application of the principles of the models to the mak- 
ing of small articles of use, each pupil choosing her own application. 
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Fifth Grade 


| A brief study of plain weaving and the weaving of a small square 
from yarn precedes the model sewing in the fifth grade. The models con- 
sist of designs of darns and darns of various kinds upon stockinet and 
“clo h. The application is made upon garments, stockings, and in orna- 
‘mental darning ‘upon articles made from crash, net, and heavy linen. The 
work of the preceding grade is continued in the making of small garments. 


Sixth Grade 


‘The sixth grade sewing is composed of a series of models showing 
‘the methods of patching, hemstitching, linen hemming, making of eyelets, 
} sca’ ops, fancy flannel stitches, seams, and buttonholes. The application 
‘is upon towels, table linen, and simple flannel and cotton garments. 


Seventh Crade 


The sewing of the seventh grade is an application of principles learned 
in the preceding grades. It consists of the drafting, cutting, fitting, trim- 
ming, and making of a set of underclothes. In addition to the regular 
work some time is devoted to designing and working out decorations in 
Dblock-printing, stenciling, and darning for articles used in interior decora- 


Eighth Crade 


_ Food study and cooking are introduced into the course of study in the 
cigh h grade. The food study consists of a study of the uses of foods in 
the body, their sources, methods of manufacture, market appearance, and 
use as articles of food. The cooking is a study of the application of heat 
common and simple foodstuffs and combination of food materials into 


Plain foods. First Year High School 


Be The Food Study and Cooking of the first year of the high school is an 
elaboration of the work of the eighth grade, being a more detailed study 
Of food materials and more advanced work in the preparation of foods and 
serving of meals. 


4 second Year High School 


- ' . “¥9" . . . - 
y The course in Millinery in the second year of the high school is in- 
ended to develop taste in the selection and combination of materials and 
<ul in their manufacture into hats. It includes the renovation of old as 


ell as use of new materials. 
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Throughout the regular course of Sewing, attention is given to the 
application of fine needlework. In the Art Needlework course this appli- 
cation is made to such articles as hats, waists, toilet accessories, and art- 
icles of interior decoration, and includes embroideries, drawn work, fag- 
goting, and fancy stitching. 


Third Year High School 


Dressmaking in the third year of the high school includes the study of 
various fibres, the study of the selection of materials, wearing qualities, 
costs, and the assembling into garments as well as the designing and mak- 
ing of the garments listed in the regular course. 


Fourth Year High School 


The Food Study and Cooking of the fourth year of the high school 
follows the science courses in Chemistry and Physiology and is largely a 
study of the conditions that govern and modify diet. The practical work 
is along the line of planning dietaries, planning menus, and cooking and 
serving meals. 

The Household Management course is a practical course planned to 
show the relation of some of the common sciences and arts to the care of 
a house and to the various operations performed in it. 
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DRAWING AND COLOR WORK 
IN THE 


i MENOMONIE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1907-1908 


a “HE work in drawing and color is begun in the first year and carried 
i through the eight grades of the public school and two years of the 
high school. After completing the two years required in the high school, 
pupils of marked ability, who are desirous of doing so, are allowed to con- 
tinue the work along special lines. 
- Freehand drawing from still life, life, nature, memory and imagination, 
is begun in first year and continued through the entire school course. 
Design is begun in first year by making simple borders, surface pat- 
_ terns, etc., of colored sticks, paper tablets, natural leaves, flowers, etc., and 
is s continued throughout the school course. The work is so arranged that 
a necessary qualities of good design, strength, simplicity, beauty and 
ruth, and the underlying principles of the anatomy of pattern, order, pro- 
portion, repetition, radiation, symmetry, balance, etc., are of gradual and 
ystematic growth, 
% The work in applied design includes general ornament, all kinds of 
Surface patterns, borders, designs for tiles, pressed brick, metal work, hard- 
_ wood floors, book-covers, prints, wall papers, rugs, oil cloth, stained glass, 
china, interior decoration, etc., and in the case of boys, designs for articles 
to be made and decorated in the manual training. 
a _ The work in design is supplemented by training in the principles of 
composition as applied in straight and curved line designs, landscapes, etc., 
; thr hrough the entire course. 
_ The historic styles of ornament are studied and the distinguishing 
features of each are applied in original designs. This work begins in the 
fourth year with the study of Egyptian art, and is followed by Greek and 
5 toman in the fifth year, Byzantine in the sixth year, Saracenic in the 
Ss eventh year, Gothic in the eighth year, Renaissance and modern art in 
high school. 
a Nature work begins in first year and forms a large and important part 
of each year’s work, each season furnishing material for both drawing and 
Color. 
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Flower Drawing begins in the first year and is carried on systematically 
from window gardens, wild flowers, etc. In the fourth year conventionali- 
zation is taken up, and later the use of conventional forms in original de- 
signs. 

Freehand perspective is taught from the beginning of the work by a 
careful training in drawing the true appearance of simple models, and 
continues throughout the course. In the seventh and eighth years the 
laws of perspective, and the terms, are given—these being made as simple 
and as few as consistent with a clear understanding of the subject. 

Cast Drawing from the antique is begun in the high school and con- 
tinued through the course. 

Charcoal, colored crayons, pencils and Japanese brushes are used in the 
first year and throughout the course. Water colors are used from third 
year on through course. Pen and ink work is introduced in fourth year. 
Designers’ colors are used in high school for wal! papers, etc. 


COSTS OF MATERIALS 
FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Models 
Picture mount 
Paper sack 
300k mark 
Pin wheel 
Post card 


Book for drawin 
Cardboard box 


Six type form 
applications 


object s 


Paper mats 


cioth 


Dish 


to small 


r small 


-Carpet 


Paper and Cardboard 


Materials 


.Queen cover paper 
. Manilla ; 
-Royal Melton cover 


White china paper 


.Tag board. aos 
Royal Melton cover 
. White china paper 


Bristol board 


Modeling clay 


.Plain cover.. 


No. 8 
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First Grade Clay Work 


Costs 
$.002 
oo! 
,OO! 
oo! 
OO! 
003 
oo4 
003 


$.016 


First Grade Weaving 


Calculations for paper work are on the basis of one manufacturer's 
particular styles. Other dealers can supply similar papers at correspond- 
ing prices. In addition to this construction work, a course is given in paper 
cutting and folding not shown in the illustration. This includes: free 
cutting from pose and to illustrate stories, songs, trades, and games, and 
folding and cutting of symmetrical forms. For this work each pupil 
uses about twenty-four eight-inch squares of paper, costing six mills. 

The clay work ts estimated at a cent and a half a pound for the dry 


clay. The total cost for clay may be reduced from half to three-quarters 

if pieces are reused. 
Totats: 

Paper folding and cutting, per pupil.......... “ v'swia'a OOD 

Paper and cardboard construction, per pupil................ .016 

Clay works, DOT DOES soca oie. coe ieee re ee aimee abs Rbcte teen 

Weaving, (per DUD Sa. osicscasicese os ra nora cus select . NaecOuS 

Total, per pupil. eee . alt ; Ss OOS 

thirty pupils Se ianalaien o's seers tas aE Rata .1.95 


Second Grade 


Paper and Cardboard Construction 


Models 
Blotter 


Receipt book 


ircle maker 


shack 


300k mark 


Dau 
Candlestick 


Decorated pottery 


Hammock 


Dishcloth 


Braided mat. 


Braided basket. 


Second Grade Clay Work 


-Modeling clay 4 02 


Paper and Cardboard 


Materials Amounts 
Bristol board 384"x534" 
Blotting paper 314"x534" 
Queen cover 514’'x4 
White China paper 5” x4” 
Tag board 14”x6" 
Plain cover 9 "x434" 
Tag board 2”"x34" 
Queen 6"x6' 
Royal Meltor 1 x2" 
Marble board 8"x12" 


White Chin: 6"x13” 


Weaving and Basketry 


Mercerized cord 1-6 bal 


Miners wicking 3 0 
Carpet warp 

Raffia I-3 OZ 
Rafha I Oz.. 
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Totals: 


second Grade Weaving and Basketry 


Paper folding and cutting, per pupil. . - ere $.006 
Paper and cardboard construction, per pupil. . Ve yy reer 016 
Clay WOTK, - DAT DUD os:c:6.ctantesaisinss eae aeereeelkde saaanw sees 65 O34 
Weaving and basketry, per pupil. ... 062 
Lotal, per pupiless.cceptcnmsenacrsentncwcs eine eaweeaneas $ .118 
* lthitty: onpils. <0 cn ees 3.54 
Third Grade 
Paper and Cardboard 
Models Materials Amounts Costs 
Match box... OS DORE cin wilavcwev ont atx” ., .S.0o1 
Candy box.... ..Royal Melton cover.... .6"x10” 004 
Post card box... ‘Marble board...........67?x31” 003 
Button box.... Bristol board...... .6" x6" 002 
Filing case... .Bristel board. sae oc eae ins OR 
scrap book.... .Oueen cover. swe EN RS Veaieiea aisle wie 004 
White China paper osc OVe Mae” ny OS 
Royal Melton cover. ....5”XI4" .......-.0-- 002 
Note book . ..White China paper.....4¥4”"x6%A” ....-..4. 003 
Portfolio nee SRPRGETS. COWCR occ brac 's 0c cccN UA: ‘on'es'ew's verre 002 
Filing envelope. hea DOMPGL ocscc ce SEY ere ac ez cule Oot 
$.034 
| Clay 
Statues from poses and 
TV Modeling clay....... se th! GiB ciclala wc cicreiu au $.008 
ION 5 rend dott’ 2: . 8 oz 008 
etoo! SO De, a Be ie eee a SE A ald OI 
MNament ..... nie wien : Ando A Sod kc. v ante yO a) SSP ea War ny 004 
orated pottery 2 NEY, . I NT TR ree fe Aer arene es 008 
$.038 
57 


dboard 


ar 


BP) 
Cc 
0 
& 


ade Pa 


Third Gr 


Third Grade Clay Work 


Rug 9”x12” 


Handbag eeuet nd 
I ee ea RE 


Knotted twine bag. .... 


Coiled basket......... 


Weaving and Basketry 


. Wool rovings.. ca avew te) OBecaasap crescent 
Carpet warp.. srePesp 
BGS 65:4 cca-0'0iarece cle hart Cs on a ere 


.Woolen yarn... J ee bce cee uses teens O4 
RAGE 66s cox i ccodantpace Obstens ineis tuces 005 
«PRAT wie ooo wc a'd </5'ea/ eda Oe Ol ilda ewitwerctebs (000 
TE WURE: viv si nck<o o-alnracy mob oald lina leind Riv whaialp pre's o-ales oo! 


Third Grade Basketry 


Totals: 
Paper and cardboard construction, ee ra Spee Siitacen too See 
Clay work, per pupil........ fy OO, PEE! RO OO Le 038 
Weaving and basketry, per pupil. . PEELE ee 
SOREL DOK AORES oor wna a es Fe Galsiew nae atctwos"arers $ .2 
SA ARNO MCSE SS EA scree Sn Sve eae cb acuicas ogo mss) bon a Kl ice 7.08 


Fourth Grade 
Paper and Cardboard 


Models Materials Amounts Costs 
Pencil box. . -Tag board... . v0 btaatO Kia” . §.004 
Marble board ssevO alo” 5 .. 003 

Fancy box..............Queen cover.. wigs SER OO os «e404 
Taper holder .....Marble board ie SURIO” | 1k . 003 
Waste paper holder..... =“ Kae 6 yaa MORAY ce asacele neon: HOO 
Book binding...... . Binding board. AK °xX7K" . - .002 
Gingham cloth Sins sis Winwe awd tab etd st OE 

Pocket paper file. . ..Tag board.... WaselOuee Ssicn ' 002 
Desk paper file.........Strawboard ......, -- 1G" x13” aks UOrs 
Book for illustrations...Royal Melton. . 4) ISRO. ahs iae -.. 005 
White China paper 714"xiI9} 003 


Fourth 


Saucer oF 


Vase Er 
Jar with cover. . 


Grade Paper and Cardboard 


Clay 


Modeling clay. . ya ee Ome . .$.004 
* * 8 07 008 

or OO4 

5 oz 005 

8 o7 008 

10 OZ O10 

$.039 
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Fourth Grade Clay Work 


Weaving and Basketry 


‘ i W ool TOV! Zs 2s S SNo 

» bye radl ; ‘ | iss ) Ca pet warp oro 
S Soo 

tatha \ nd bask Rattan S.04 
Ratha I Oo o! 

Nattan basket Natt O4 
SOO 


Fourth Grade Weaving and Basketry 


Loom for Weaving Large Rugs 


Woodwork 

Name plate.............Basswood 4B"x24"x5” sg OR 
BORE ci a sxca ics . "x2tg"x6" . 2 
MUIEE oscsnseeencss a -3-16"X1"x6" 2.02... OOF 
Warp stretcher . . Heasenitater eee aa .OOr 
Weaving needle : > 3-16"x34"x8” ... .OoI 
Shipping tag...... is -3-16"x14"x4" OO! 
Match scratcher. 5 .3-16"xX3"x4" . . .002 
Pencil sharpener. d . rer ede 16"x1}4" re os s0/ OR 
Paper knife. .. o %4 "x14 "x11" ju 002 
Fishline winder . -3-16""x234"x6" ..... .002 

Paper file.. “ha 
.002 
$.o18 

Totals: 

Paper and cardboard construction, per pupil sedondveece L053 
Clay work, per pupil. . etd CeipesWwerealse caetivegres (hORe 
Weaving, total $80, per pupil 5 ait ataValenate-e-ecare wie .037 
Basketry, per pupil.. + Racitigppenetlrsaceyiarad'herereaase eee ope, a 
Woodwork, per pupil. . = : gorpetneete . 018 
Total, per pupil........... TEN eT eT Cer re pee cy 
“twenty-four pupils. .. icin eA: 1816/5. 'b sg lr ig Wee RO 
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Woodwork, Fourth and Fifth Grades 


Fifth Grade 
Woodwork 


Models Materials Amounts Costs 
Match box.. . Basswood . , .6°x3"x3-16" .. $.002 
Worsted winder Basswood ... 6 "x4" x12” 

V4"x¥4"x3 008 
Key rack .....Gum wood 4"x4"x6" 

a" xa" x4” . fe) 
Toothbrush holder 3asswood a" x2¥%4"x74" 

4g"x234" xt! O10 
Bracket shelf .Gum wood.. 3-160" x12'4"x6'4' ors 
Water wheel.. sasswood eS KO! kk O12 
Post card box ... .Basswood 4" x614" x12" 018 
Picture frame.. ' Basswood 3-10" x7" x12" OIF 
Time recorder Basswood 6" x36"x6" 006 
Cart ... Basswood A” X74" X34 

4l!xo"' x8” 

e"x5'4"xo 040 
Arrow Pine Ke" xte"x18" 007 
Bow ., Ash . 14"x3" x36 o10 


Bent Iron Work 


Mat or tile. 4” iron.... is) A: nee $.015 
CMIGER «..o-v.n.0:0-0-x0urs ba eee 2 hes ors 
Envelope holder. ‘gt Bae EES TCO “Gan . 035 
binders. ...... | eee or 
ite. oe 34 B. S. Taggers iron...3%4"x5”" .. 006 
Fern dish... ' t4" jron.... ; 620" _. Io 
binders. ...... Ere . 008 


tin can 
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Candlestick .... Tee (of 58, | RETR E PeeaN tivisx kes bouts'sacsa OO 
DINGESS sco caxcvown ue Sinatacsics tsvicves? U0S 
Pageant wise en anes ees es OM paisa ci swatnco CREME nibinlaos\ce en ne O50 
BRMACER na ven coins hae tercciins ae 
Taggers iron. ....... SUE ee ee 
Bracket and (chatitcis50 340 AOONss scr cvewsesceG QM cechnesce-s .» .030 
binders... . Le eehOuaeasikeasvice WOO 
BIRO. o arsvastercers alec hee AOR aiss ..«120” deasaasw sO 
WNGEK Sain a/axaarcionacew GO asics xd'a xvas vies! 2 OGD 


Bent Iron and Sheet Metal Work 


Totals: 


WOOO MOTE. DOT PIP 002 0.0-b)5:5 caverneiee sae eeecne-vemmene veinesp OS 
PCTELISOR OTK: DOT TIDIL. 5 wisidinc cxibpcneundaeediesonsinsy ces! S50 
Total, per pupil....... ATOR NEEL TS 

: twenty- four pupils. : sicurd/cioteelh'e meta'd oop RRR 


Sixth Grade 
Woodwork 


Models Materials Amounts Costs 
Ball. $i @ o 50-0060 wi 00 dine BING) WOOK. onc vc nec cc cde KOA "XIAK” .... $015 
Bread board, 

Solitaire board or 
Rind TOSS8.0iosiss'ncesce as BASSWOOE .9-5:9:0'5 55) vane + TR "¥6"x1Tt4" ...... .016 


Coat hanger. ...........Pine wood.....4..-.6..09 Ie"x2%"x15%" .... .018 
Drawer pally cscs. ees Gti. W008... is0cscc0ss 4"'X134"X5" ....... .004 
TERDOE. SERIES cs-rson wie’ ZEN SOG ale 5) ane cen y ORO MON ai6-o. pens O15 
Hammer handle........Maplewood .........-..34”°x14"x12" ...... .005 
Scouring tray or 

Bracket shelf. .......... Pine wood....,..... . SGUX7 A" x24" see teckes .040 
Handkerchief box.......Basswood ....:......... "x04 So en da4 HOS 
CODEC oa a s-cinsaeinnhiv SPINES WOOE sv cveins vn crelnare ORI SCE os wb OO 


Bent Iron Lantern 


Sixth Grade Woodwork 


Totals: 


Woodwork, per pupil........ , 
Woodwork, twenty-four pupils. ... 


Models 
Straight edge.. 
Broom holder. 


Sandpaper block... 


Blotter pad..... 
Footstool 

Book rest... 
Blacking box 


Book stall. 
Towel hook 


Hatchet handle 
Hat rack... 


Filing cabinet 
Sleeve board. 
Water wheel 


.Gum 


Seventh Grade 
Woodwork 


Materials 
. Pine 
. Basswood 
. Pine sei ig 
..Gum wood.... 
. Basswood 
. Pine 
Pine 


Hardware 


.. Basswood 


Oak 


. Maple 
..Ash 


wood 
Basswood 


. Pine 


Amounts 


wen 


~- 7R" X8"x36%4 
20 BRITA” x1014 
++ o LA" xX2t4"x3” . 


” 


eh 6"xto} Ant Ce ae 


4"x11"x12" 

- 1A"x3"x6K4" 
U"x4"x6%4" .. 

« TR x2he"x13h4”" 

. 34" x4"x18" 
$6"x9"x32"" 

-34"x7"x43” 
74"'x5"’x60" 

--%4"x4"x8” 


Taggers iron and washers 


Seventh Grade Woodwork 


acest Oe 
. 9864 


Costs 
-..$.004 
O10 
O10 
013 
079 

- 053 
- .210 
. .o8o 
032 


. 027 
O12 


028 
.100 
072 

181 
O19 


$.990 


Totals: 
Woodwork, per pupil. . ! ee eee 
Woodwork, twenty- -four pupils el'ale. 003-3 Seals Nosreel 


Eighth Grade 


2 hi 497% = ; 


eee 2 yee 


- - 


Eighth Grade Woodwork 


Models Materials Amounts Costs 
SETUIOT. = sknicaNe utes ...<Gum wood. riveree ee RA << i'cvnve OOS 
CINSOl PAC. vc cscioss wae Kee <wutcwectheah caeaceae ee SIO” scves 020 
Tool holder........ eM a ocesin Pr. ee me ,eseee 1090 
RANE SEBO Diss re-swdaioomacda Geet) eater Sc MEe KT KEL” wacscen SES 
Letter box..............Gum wood < Me Ma" x4"x 20" 

+ X44 xB” 025 
Clothes stick.. 5 RTRERG: oo 'aeip's)s ie . « 7a"x24%4"x30" . .037 
Knife and fork box.....Pine 14 x8' x12" ; 
¥4"x534"x30" O90 
Picture frame...........Gum WwoOod..........+..54"K190"'xK27” ..... 
16"x5"x6" seein, MOLY 
BSUS SAAT sos 5s v.05 doa occ ASN: WOOKs weccets cche ae RO RO. is xee send 035 
$.284 
Desk cabinet, clock, small table, or chair....................$.10 to $2.50 
Totals: 
Regular course in woodwork, per pupil. bate ree 
Regular course in woodwork, twenty-four pupils. .......... 6816 
Extra problems, per pupil... ... 0.6.0.2. esse eee $10 to 2.50 
Extra problems, twenty- four " pupils 16:6. ote We 'eldb a hace BOL, COLOG 
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First Year High School 


Exercises in Joinery 


Models Materials Amounts Costs 
Planing exercise. ....... PING pages ccesNrvlies coke AIR EO eecsce: OIG 
SRW: CXCTCUC. sige 9) vinstsxaws soccer kin De RDG RO” owas) IS 
Chiseling exercise. .... : Si SbE US. O4Na0sseeuet Cle RATE RO Sbceexy OIG 
LS Ee ACS «chr | a aie ee Emm ” <od XT¥4"XI5" Spat ORS 
Mortising exercise...... “ ee - 134" stn? a. scent alee 
Mortise and tenon joint. ” e x13 o18 
Splice joint. : és O19 
Open mortise “and tenon. os 
Dove tail joint. J 18 
D'’ble mortise and. tenon. Paisacieein Sey . 184" > eee 1024 
Mortise-tenon with key. “  .-... 05. .cce ea eeeee 154"xX23Q"xX12%" ... .025 
Mortise-tenon with relish “2 .........2.....-..1°X37°x4Q" 

5 194" x154"x8" ...... 02: 
$.229 
Applications of Joints 
Filing drawer... ....... -Oak eis Whe je Aknaia-x diese atayis 34°x8"x26" ........$.078 
Giles: (Chat iy eS Sew hasd ona na eres gS, «ere 0. 
(Upholstering mate rial to be chosen by the pupil. ) 
SOTREI) inc cai eeee ret aD whe nice recente 1”x6" x10" 0” 
PERO b eicciecacivtacca sce cP Rae Ree «case ae 
IASG | sisi slescweGhiek eee Weilsicwn?s oe sialewt eles ¥a"x3¥4"x45'0" ..... .233 
BORG ico xc Ota wei ewracns STO KO” iosswnsws'ncs OS 
$.888 
Totals: 
RSORCHSE “DiSCES, (DET “PUD s sins cecaedeca ised came eweceyees $ .220 
Applications of joints, per pupil... ..-..... 20.00 ees ee ee neers 888 
TORT, DET DUN sa: vicia:s re nib o-oinxdis:ainisiwiprcieiwiv'aPule'ablas ea sielaleare $1.117 
Ar WERT ROY DUDES |< 0-<. 0 ox a.9 0 woes vis cme tee seteetn alam 
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Filing Drawer 
Child’s. Chair 
69 


Howe Truss Bridge 


70 


Second Year High School 
Wood Turning 


Models 
Plain cylinder... 
Grooved cylinder. .. 
Stepped cylinder. ... 
Combination exercise 
First spindle....... 
Second spindle. ... 
ACSE: WESC. coe xs oxo: 
Second vase.. 
Face plate exercise 
Fitting exercise... 


Materials 


.. Pme 
. Pine 
P Pine 
. Pine 


Pine 
Pine 


. Basswood 
ax Basswood 


Pine 


. Pine 


Exercises in Wood Turning 


handle 


Chisel 


Turning tool handle... 
Gavel 


3all 


Nankin ring......«..+. 


Plate 


.. Maple 
. Maple 
. Maple 


“ee eeeeeeeee eave 


. Oak 


Basswood 
Birch 
Birch 


**nre eee eee 


Amounts Costs 
2" x2"x9'4" $.018 
2” x2""x9ly” ors 
7 tile hb) Ae ors 
13%4°x14"xo0" ors 
.144"x134"xQ" o18 
.1344"x134"x0" ors 
aps es) Spa ee O10 
ST ARO SASS 0 5'5 bru oie'h- (0 O13 
2° x4"X4 O16 
tho 4S <4 ne 
Re OE a caidas 034 
$.181 
ee 
U4"x14"x5i4” ... .$.006 
-138"x134"x9%” O10 
ede KI KE ceeds 
144”"x1'4"xto 023 
3 X3° x44” 
SVS RS KS wenewens 037 
She ot? ee 008 
oR XS3O KS cries O15 


+e @eeeeree 


Towel ring 


Goblet 
Box 


Wrench 


Bolt We nee coats 


Round stake. 
Pipe coupling 


ieenuewes I"x534° x54" 
Basswood xO os .032 
DERI e osarete scene se stajarenine oS 3°XS3"xG" ... 022 
Oaks sr 5. t0.. Pye -314"x3%4'"'x6 025 
Shellac for course. Se et ae 


Pattern Making 


Material 2 
Pine .. 2”°x3"x7” 
PINE sp cccsisicesn on camcpree 1"x3'’x9” 
BING one ces cemeeacbecee 1"x3”"x12”" 
i SACRO: Bergen 1"x3"x18” 
Sense sacs orceeunte 2”x3"x14”" 
PINE ise Suiseaas ou beeces 2”"x3""x15” 
PIMC eien so sctcadeleisvoe ced EIS 


Cort DOR, ssece ewes r ns PRING i vanidicp mi vine to cance Rh sin ashee nc 035 
PiRHge) ces casa o> | ee ere, We mE RON eaRT | cle nelnn ae 131 
. ett f - 
Gore BOX. ics cies RINE nr sie sip. lei oR RO . eaa eal eltiataes O45 
Rod coupling.......... CEMO as cicoraulent se nsias eh RE RD anon seen .040 

wilt up pulley......-. SRO! wai oa one asck KS KAZ ; 
Built up pulley Pin t’x3”x42 o61 
Grooved pulley. ....... RRRUDEY ci, Sop ale pattbig!n Sake ee aN eee 038 
Valve: stem. .:.4.06.0.. . Pine eee oedema eS 045 

e ” ee aa 
Cone. BOS comes sina nt nok INO: rcene wee: moe eR RO! aan Oe O17 
Irregular stake........ . Pine 2”x6"x20" . oAk7 
$.740 
Totals : 

Soft wood turning exercises, per pupil....... $ .181 
Hard wood applications of same, per pupil... . 218 
Pattern making, per pupil.................-... 746 
ROtAs, POR DUD cc cee se ten en awesb es he te essa ergs epee 
SS), CRROUE ESOT) DEE A Br oa ac starestew ens 27.580 


oe te Aare g 


ey bt tee 


~ ow 


Pattern Making 
$3 


Third Year High School 


Forging 

Drawing exercise. ...... Norway iron.... 56” round, 334”.-.. 5.02. .$.013 
B. S. Coal... 2... ceeeee cree eee ene 3 lb... .009 
Round stock ring......- ave iron.... 34” round, aot - 502.. .0F3 
S. Coal ecryisasaseuns er aritte- de APNE NCS @ Ne 3 ib... .009 
Square stock ring.....- cea OMe 55 TAPES s WW cis ca.0s 60z.. .015 
B.S. Coal ceases acieeceasieesionends 3 1b... .009 
Figure cight.........-- Norway iron.... 3¢” round, 1”..... 607z.. O15 
1: Sa Ie Res RN ee 3lb... .009 
Gate hook.............. Norway iron.... 34” square, 8” « 013 
BS) Gaal, cssess, gras aavagesuraeyass O12 
PINOT ceases natn we we ees Norway iron.... 14"x1", 6"....-+.+- 18 
B'S. Coal cscs seeseece sees vee cece 012 
Bar for trace chain..... Norway iron.... 14” round, 634”.... O15 
Bere COG oeermocinx: pass eeete saeeeke im 012 
Fullering exercise....... Norway iron..... 34” round, 7” 028 
B; Si Goals scacsawe sppwena cuca sipaic 012 
OWN cipas,no Rn nsedineascee Norway iron. .... 4x14", gece cess 019 
B.S) Codlcnsiensen eoxsecierseycaena vice O15 
Splitting exercise....... sae IFO. co a AS th ee 031 
Coal sp Gia efeyNeiaie ben cb 9a5i04.0) 6 leolat OI 

Wall HOCK oe se:0 dow dios ate iron..... See BT oawe ca . Or 
Chiat ia. ks S:. Goal sia witinsscavcvacecuseuees O15 

ain, 4 links... ..s see. Norway iron..... ” round, 30” . 0, 
Bett Me 5. COM a acase:sssixe . ae TRAE a nie 6 lb... .oF 
BO CBs mex mewpaian Norway iron..... re. ES) 6 sx einwais .039 
B: SS) Coals sccnzarzesvacess - aca alaigie wie O12 
Staple and ring......... Norway iron..... %”" round, 15”..... B84 
|. ET c| eMaaney treba adetee 6lb... .o18 
BOlt, siscewnennesaessaas Norway iron..... 4" round, 5” . O15 
; BUS: Cotl....22053 osenss sbarieeseiess 012 
Chain and hook........ Norway iron.... 34” round, 30”. . .004 
Bi S. COd i 6 css cre csicereeusenceyoeiie < b... .o18 
LOOSE Sisessnesicncacsy Norway iron..... 1” square, 30"..... 3lb... .126 
; BGs COR cn Be rnnucoosssierasnwnetin 6lb... .o18 
Machine shop tools... .. Silver tool steel... "x1", 77.2... cee tlb... .162 
a Bi. Sy CASE: cz snsarecessias a seceepere sib... 015 
Machine shop tools..... Silver tool steel... 14%x1", 7”.....-.-- tlb... .162 
-_ i B GOahs caivswons caccseocananeshen's 5lb.. .o15 
Diamond point tools. ... Silver tool steel... 4’x1", 7”. ...+4.-- tlh... .162 
f Bier CON «oo ccaziin ot cae haan eae slb.. .o15 
Threading tool......... Silver tool steel... 14%x1", 7”. ....0005 Tb... .162 
: BN 5 a cyi's/a's 5.5 5015: dine ain ais ace se Ke 4lb.. 012 
Cutting-off tool... ...... Silver tool stecl.. Oe FM sancievsuis tlb... .162 
’ RC Mey AMEE brash ncpyn ra varevevacelatese oleate oh th 4lb.. .o1r2 
Boring 'tool.........<+«... Silver tool steel... "x1", 77... 000-04 tlb... .162 
CGA eerie 5 Svah cabonenem oxic slb.. .015 
Side: f00)s 56 bss eesces—25 Silver tool steel... "x1", LOTT Tlb... .162 
B. COB ireccassaruagers ceawesa3 slb.. .ors 
POLE: ccwotscessubwanens Machine steel... we OR Ee cacsnie,bic'e 80z.. .027 
Be Ss (ODN S espcese:, wacennomalr ase Vw Cas slb.. .o15 
PARES? cease ve miraond hier Tool steel......- ~ 1%" square, 4”...1% Ib... .300 
RGR: (COR cores perrccaneanstesased 6lb... ,o18 
Set hammer, <. ...<.5.00:% Tool steel...... 14” square, 5 3lb... .600 
Ss (COR :sccee Scesesuwpeevesen ee 10 Ib... .030 
3.043 
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THIRD YEAR HIGH SCHOOL FORGING — 


| 


sa as ae 


———— —_— ---—- oe ee we 


STOUT MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Totals: — 
Forging, per pupil..... pi ee, 
Forging, thirty pupils... aCe Mr sewiesseBie dmesices DOO 


Fourth Year High School 


Machine Shop Practice 


Taper turning..........Cold rolled shafting.....1.34 Ibs... S.10 

Thread cutting.........Mild machinery steel. ..1.34 Ibs... . 07 

Hex. bolt and nut......Drop forged steel. ......1.16 Ibs.,.. ont 

BOOORETIC accuse chicen sch WOR soceisass ..5.62 Ibs... .. wee AD 

Fitting SKCTCIBC sos vce ccks RBC WOR ccs wows sav es S7.S0 Ibs... SSnnetese Sam 

Machinery stee!.........4.00 Ibs.... 22 

SACs BOLE W eo wocciciernns ase Re! Oe vcd wnekn » -€206 The... 29 

Machinery steel.... 7-33 ibs.... 2. 30 

Tool steel. .. EE Be RS din die 16 

Shaper exercise.........Cast iron... ise a: ) es 

Small gear....... ..Cast iron... et 8 oe 8 

Large CSTs ce.a vi weet WOM..<. J, 4.44 Ibs.... 13 

Lathe center...........Tool steel..............1.78 lbs...... 20 

$2.87 

Planer exercise.........Cast iron... TS eee 
(To be made by entire class.) 

Totals: 

Regular course, per pupil......, ait .$2.87 

Planer exercise, total $1 74, pe r pt rpil. a 18 

Total, per pupil... .. ; . $3.05 

fe ten pupils... . .30.50 


“tI 
ww 


Fitting Exercise, Jack Screw, and Gear Cutting 


Summary of Costs 


Per 

Pupil 

FaRSE CREO ogc ciececwia vic ei (x uraiee len omtaiasave $ .06: 
SOE REMAN ia ints u dace rhe aoteeep ie nen ms 
SUE CPEs oe cc Saeah cuwhetde wee eee .230 
onset Saree. ar on'o.oic'd Wao aiesaplanWlalerasias .237 
RG GRRE Gis sc iaiis cea viierexe se SavsGeeeesines 513 
SESE IE so i scienmaints > miko a ae Art 
SeveatTn: TeteAe svn shacce notations .930 
HiGhth ‘Grane. ss is.t etes wens cesewelbess 284 
First Year High School........:.02-..20050 L117 
Second Year High School................. 1.145 
Died. Sear Fiat ScHGOL, 5... ods owe ecancen 3.043 
Fourth Year High School............--... 3.050 
TOtRS aici oi0:020cccuen en sdeemiae waves $11,209 


No. Pupils 
in Class 


b | sePPEPeppese 


COSTS GP ITATERIALS 
FOR 


DOPaESH Ce SCIENCE 


N listing the costs of materials for the course in Domestic Art, the costs 
have been placed under two headings, cost to school and cost to pupil 
This is necessary to give an idea of the variety of work that may be used 
at slight cost to the school. In nearly every case where it is advisable the 
pupils are anxious to supply their own materials that they may have the 
completed article. 


Fourth Grade 
Sewing 


Fourth Grade Designs and Doileys 
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Fourth Grade 
Sewing 


Models and Articles of Use Amounts Costs 
Simple stitches on canvas...........- . .6"x6" canvas . susie Olds 
Complex stitches on canvas............6"x6" canvas .... . O14 
Cross stitches on canvas............. -6"x6" canvas Waren ale: 
4 0%. _ zephyr. es ses .OlS 
Original piece (selected by pupil)......6°x12” canvas..... O41 
I-10 spool sansilk... . 005 
$.103 
One inch hem in muslin. ............. . 3x4” muslin. .. 
One-half inch hem in muslin.......... 3x4" a gdoraexicses 
One-fourth inch hem in muslin....... Be we + if ree 002 
Square and mitred corners in muslin. ...6"x6" = 
Muslin doiley in running stitch.........6°x6" 005 
Small ruffle in band. ..0. 6. 6. cee cccwes .3"xQ” xs 
BO me Malgontale oata'elare, AOE 
SLE AW CORE. Sct once ecceckt case Ree) fea : <= 4008 
STILL “BOLO p'o\b ic n:s:e vino sina os /hswialeiv-w clsielees MO ey BIMMOTRATINL 15 00's: vie/e-ns OTS 
Sewing cotton............ 002 
$.034 


Original piece material furnished by pupil. The last original piece of 
the fourth grade is a small child's apron, small quilt, or any piece that will 
furnish an application of the principles of the preceding models. 


Cost to school of canvas work, per pupil... ....2.......... -..$ .103 
cloth models, per pupil.......... sa'eaw'eeriereie <ORe 

J Total cost to school, per pupil. ..... SS et ON vf 
“class of twenty- ONE oo eg ie 3.288 


Original Work 
So 


Fifth Grade 


. SEWINR 
Aladels and Articles of Use Amounts Costs 
Design of plain weaving. ......,..........4%xg" manilla paper......$ 
Matar WOAVENIElsv.c< cic cuindccussnce accented SH DFMO! DOBPO:.. 55. OOS 
’ SOIT, We tie Nee tbnde sins ae SOON 
Design of square darn.............¢.++-.-$"%4" manilla paper..... 
Square darn on stockinet..........-.....--4"x4" bristol board. ...... .005 
Old, stockinet. ......5. e«.. 

Design of pointed darn. :....-..-.. + -.0.-+§' X4”- manilla paper. ..... .002 
Pointed darn-on stockinet.........2.......Old stockinet. ............ 
Darning on stockings (furnished by pupils) Darning cotton........... 002 


Fifth Grade Darning 


Design for doiley—ornamental darning. ...9”x9” manilla paper.... -. $.003 
Huckaback doiley. ........6.00sesessevcsss:Q'xQ” htickaback.:......... ot2 
DONSUK i yocesrenew sates 004 

$.019 

Darning on cloth with ravelings........... 4”x6” plain worsted......$.015 


4”x6” plaid worsted....... .o10 


Sr 


Doileys of Outline and Darning Stitch 


ents 


m 


Fifth Grade Gar 


Original piece (furnished by pupil) 


Sonal Gres GAR. os oiicecees chs cessseceb a’ gb = 7 alll x Ys FERPA rye $.117 

1 skein linen floss........ .020 

1 I-3 yards twine......... O01 

- . . . . . . $.138 
Child's plain skirt (furnished by pupil). ...3% yards gingham........ $.35 
1 spool thread... ......... O45 

$.395 


Fifth Grade Ornamental Darning 


The original work in ornamental darning is put upon a variety of art- 
icles; bags, table covers, pillow covers, etc. The cost of a bag is given as 
an average of the cost of this work which is the Christmas work of the 
fifth grade and belongs to the pupil when finished, 

Cost to pupil of ornamental darning...........................$ .138 

Ee Re ra Be eS 6a eee eae cE Fea ecdtned ode eee iat eWeek ap a .395 

OEE CORE. 20 SCI, SHE NPM on 5 atgiaie Wierale'c leer wiadve:nai0reco-piwtee-e)e $ .063 

° = CIASS OL TWENTY-ONE 53 osc saw cccvcenvecec FGI2 


Fifth Grade Ornamental Darning 


Sixth Grade 


Sewing 
Models and Articles of Use Amounts _ Costs 
Square patch on muslin. ....--<-+---5e++0+ Gi x6" -muslitis so 5.5 5:..05:0\0 
d bee eee $.004 
Overseamed patch on gingham....... occ RO” Bingham. <...00020 
x4” ae Gicvmabate aisle OOO 
Linen piece, hemming and drawn WOT. 3-0 RO MEMIOTL (ol ecla'cws View aint 009 
: 1 spool thread............ O45 
Crash piece for fancy weaving.......------ A”x4q” crash... ...-.-2 <0: .003 
1-5 spool sansilk.......... .o10 
bya. $.077 
Original piece (materials furnished by ; 
pupil) drawn work doiley..... Saiapieinolele O’xg” linen.... .... ++ ...0+ «903% 
Flannel work, eyelets, g”x12” flannel.....-..0.+. 4 037 
stitches, scallops......+-..-++-+++-+++++ 4 Spool sansilk.......-... 025 
$.062 
Original piece—child’s skirt, baby’s jacket, 
or blanket ....... +s cece eee ces eran sien 2% yards outing flannel. .$.25 
Chikt’s shirt ois. < co tx cheno s dies epreeen en 14 spool sansilk........... .012 
$.262 


-_ 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
a 
-” 
a 
= 
= 
_ 
— 
- 
- 
- 
= 
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= 


(PPC eeeseevegeeree, 
PSCCereeeeege vt eve 
PSC CSS Seren eeeese 
SSCs eee ee eee se eses: 
CPSSSHeeesteceest eee 
SSSSSOSTSES FSH ETEDES 
Coe Gee Coes reaweeeeee 
CTOT Ce TEC Heer Heeeee 
eteesesseeeatreseceesees 
*eeoeace se eeeeseceeeeore 
Petes e CeCe ees ee eeeee 
CC Ceeeeeeeseresecese 
SPCC Cee eeeerereoeesce@ 
°e SO ereeseetreve 
PRESS ese ECE 1. dee 


Sixth Grade Model 


7, 


Sixth Grade Linen Work 


The original work in the sixth grade is upon a variety of articles in- 
cluding linen and flannel articles and garments. The linen work, doileys, 
collars and cuffs, towels, etc., is introduced at Christmas time for Christ- 
mas work and belongs to the pupils. 


Cost to pupils of linen and flannel articles. ...............5..-4- $ .203 
a MCAOOI DOR PHI Cie cin sais te Tas ce cies SateR som tee ceaietoure ae .139 
Total cost to school, Class Of twetity-fOur. << osicccc<s censvececs 3-330 


Sixth Grade Flannel Work 


Seventh Grade 


Sewing 
Models and Articles of Use Amounts Costs 
Models of seams, plackets and buttonholes.6”x9” muslin............ «3.004 
Dyratted PStterns: sas sisncc cine cxiaiee'sacecies 8 sheets paper............ 16 
DeStoiS Of PALMONS os is.c's sia ceca cess cele. 7"xg” drawing paper...... 008 
: $.028 
CRUG S SMITE asin avnc ceases ce ches pee VALOR SUUBMED c5s5o53 a 
1 yard long Cloths os csack 12 
4% yards linen lace...... "428 
: . $85 
CHIU S “CERES 6 cre dicleiernsesie sig Stee ieire 1% yards muslin......... $.15 
%4 yard long cloth........ 062 
2% yards linen lace...... .225 
nes p $.437 
CTE: | UCP WERIRE Se dectain bse.0.0 ais e-sicer ance acces 1%4 yards long cloth. .....$.156 
1% yards linen beading... .218 
2% yards linen lace...... .225 
. $.599 
CHUA STIPE GOWN occa nietescns cs waste ene ens 5 yards muslin........... $.50 
1% yards beading........ .218 
234 yard laces sesc.. cence .225 
$.943 


ents 


Grade Garm 


n 


Sevent 


Piano Cover, Block Printing 


8 


3 CO DONE OOO! 


£6) on v0 


Block Printing 


Accessories 


2 spools cotton. , 
34 doz. buttons... . 


Linen tape.... 


Block printing—table cover.............. -36°x30" linen... 
4"x4" gum wood 
Paint .. 
Thread ( linen). 


8o 


Pupils of average ability can make three of the four garments in the 
underwear set. Pupils who work more rapidly make the four garments. 
The materials are furnished by the pupil. 

The work in block printing is done for Christmas work, and the ‘ma- 
terials, with the exception of the wood block, are furnished by the pupils. 
As the variety of articles is great, a price upon a table cover has been used 
to show total cost of the work to the pupil. 


Cost to pupil of material for underwear. .............05-600 eee $3.00 
ta oe ee oP LDAOCI IDTATEMIN loi i hacarysay ese sje"as&0.9 .206 

Total'‘cost to school, peri pupil. caiccciiccesine sslnse coaewieecers.sce 034 
. Se oy Me  ClASS GE RWENREP—TOUE ans cclca seine scies 00s) Sr 


Eighth Grade 
Food Study and Recitation Room Work 


Owing to lack of space an itemized list of the costs of cooking has 
not been given. The following outlines show the general plan of the work, 
and it is hoped at some future time that the costs will be worked out in 
full. 

The Human Body: General structure and physiology of the lungs, 
digestive organs, and organs of excretion; special study of digestion, ab- 
sorption, metabolism and assimilation. 

The Essentials of Good Health: good food, pure air, pure water, per- 
sonal cleanliness, and intelligent care of the body. 

Foods: Definitions; physical and chemical properties; classification 
according to composition into proteids, carbohydrates, fats, mineral mat- 
ters; discussion of each class including composition, digestion, use in the 
body, illustrations, and source of supply; the manner of growth, method 
of manufacture, and market value of common food stuffs under cach class. 

Air: Composition, physiological uses, oxidation in the body; Com- 
bustion—definition, essentials, fuels, products. 

Water: Sources, kinds, chemical and physical properties; effects of 
heat and cold; physiological uses; use as cleansing agent. 

Field of study preparatory to kitchen laboratory work: General care 
of the kitchen furnishings—tables, sinks, refrigerators, pantry, range, in- 
cluding the essentials of a good fire, laying of fire, management of drafts 
and dampers; care of utensils; washing of dishes, towels, etc.; study of 
tables of weights and measures and abbreviations, 


Kitchen Laboratory Food Work 


Experiments: Proteids—the effects of various degrees of heat upon 
various proteids; carbohydrates, division into starches and sugars; struc- 
ture of each, effects of various degrees of heat upon each; fats—structure, 
effects of heat, etc.; deduction of principle of cooking of each food class. 

Preparation of foods: Proteids—cooking of eggs; carbohydrates—rice, 
sago, ete.; fats, chocolate; combinations of food classes—cereals, hot 
breads, light breads, simple cake mixtures, cookies, soups of various kinds, 
spring vegetables. 


90 


First Year High School 
Food Study and Recitation Room Work 


General review of Eighth Grade work, with further elaboration of 
food classification and continued study of food stuffs with reference to 
food materials contained, classifications and preparation for the market. 

Particular study of proteids: Meats—composition, food value, use in 
body, source, kinds—division into beef, pork, mutton, poultry, game; market 
appearance; cuts; cost; methods of cooking; methods of recooking each 
division; fish—composition, market appearance, preparation for use; meth- 
ods of cooking, method of recooking; milk—composition, food value, use, 
adulterations, sterilization and preservation; products of milk—cream, but- 
ter, cheese; eggs—composition, food value, use, preservation, tests for 
freshness, methods of cooking; gelatine—composition, food value, use, how 
obtained, kinds, market appearance ; method of using; principles of prepara- 
tion. 

Study of markets: Visits to various markets; study of cuts of meats; 
cost of materials; practical marketing; visits to mills and shops; buying of 
materials used by classes. 

Study of food preparation and combinations: necessity for varied diet; 
reasons for cooking foods; planning of menus with reference to food value; 
estimation of cost of menus; comparison of economic food value of vari- 
ous foods. 

Field of study preparatory to work in kitchen laboratory: continuation 
of work commenced in first year; care of the dining room and its furnish- 
ings. 


Kitchen Laboratory Food Work 


Experiments: Effects of heat and cold, hot and cold water, acids and 
salt upon proteid foods studied; further experiments upon carbohydrates 
and upon yeasts. 

Preparation of foods: Proteids—cooking meats and fish of all kinds in 
various ways; preparation of milk to be used as a food, including its 
combination with vegetables, eggs, junket, etc.; cooking of eggs in vari- 
ous ways; preparation of gelatine; carbohydrates—flour mixture of all 
kinds; fats—preparation of various foods by frying; combinations of food 
classes—breads, beverages, simple puddings, cakes, fall vegetables. 

Assistance rendered other classes in the preparation and serving of 
meals, 


gO! 


Second Year High School 


Millinery 

Models and Hats Amounts Costs 
Fissté PADDED BOWS sacikn sis ccace sine sstsinus'es T SROPE GODOT Kins ie cceiaen:sicceie $.010 

RIDBOR: DOWEsno5:0o.i6s:p steals ewiase td hes-6 4 si0ce0 Old ribbons: ....-...0:++.:. Scleae 
% yard ribbon wire....... .050 

Renovation of silks, velvets, ribbons... ..-. Old materials... cic o0s 

BONGlaUX: <553/ccacsvesenicaneb eae sews PUCETATRR ian cicp camels weics 
VICE cases aie ta's sxexcisniere O10 

Renovating felt hats... .......ceccecesscee RES IRES ooo ai ru-s scaldh wi disi0:s 
ROMGE: ows a:s:0 sinceig tw tineitesialee ie rant a eoeiAles 1-16 yard canton flannel... .o10 
Buckram £fames. 2.256 ce. pcos ces eceseesscye Yard DUCKTaM....<.... 002 
2 yards wire...... eikwalee sO@0 
Wire frames iniciics ater na cave ctrsrcceaasesd-9 PIECE WAGs os sacceeces O50 
yard lining............ .050 
$.270 

Winter hat (material furnished by pupil), » 

old materials utilized, buckram frames 

REMAKE r<casctnce nia otctn sot sra orion tel bates eiail be dhasatannl aa aaa Te eMac laraldiallAe ara carne $2.00 


Frames and Bows 


Summer hat (materials furnished by pupil), 
embroidery hati... s.5 <oeo0 000s sicwsweses % yard linen........:...... 275 
Embroidery cotton........ .150 
\ hts eran eee one ts 


ESOS OF NEC. )sioac coca ae 500 
RibDOM | oi6s-csiece wens cciaees .700 
$1.725 


Winter Millinery 


In estimating the cost of millinery, the costs of models are the only 
accurate costs that can be determined. In making the winter and spring 
hats the pupils furnish their own materials, and the costs have a wide 
range. The winter hats will vary from $1.50 to $3.00, the spring and 
summer hats from $1.50 to $3.00. A price ts given on an embroidered 
summer hat. This is about the average. 


Cost to pips OF two :tale so isos occ xotic aerate ote cclsseGhins te shos 
school, per pupil.. is Sales ban bese eWeacms Wale ace arcewiaas, ane 
a . class of twenty- four. BD Sind leintavne Fem eee bla alatalote wis 6.45 


Needlework 


Fine needlework, embroidery, drawn work, etc., costs the school prac- 
tically nothing. The work is done upon embroidered hats and waists used 
in millinery and dressmaking, upon towels, table furnishings, collars and 
cuffs, pillows, and articles of interior decoration. These articles are all 
furnished by the pupils or are made for use in the Domestic Science and 
Art departments of the school. 


Summer Millinery 


Needle-work for Millinery 


Needle-work 


Needle-work on Waists 


Third Year High School 


Dressmaking 
Articles of Use Amounts Costs 


Design of corset covet 7"xg° drawing paper $.002 

Fancy corset cover 14% yards long cloth. $.187 
144 yards insertion. .. . 15 
STORIES MCE sass ce o:cce:suib-- AU 
1% yards beading........ .15 
2 skeins embroidery cotton .07 


1 spool cotton.........-.. O45 


m Wely ips 


an WO 


Embroidered Waists 


Embroidered Gown and Hat 


Tailored Suits 


9 


| 


Design of shirt-waist..........0-.0.see00s 7°x9” drawing paper. ....$.002 


Drafted shirt-waist pattern................ 2 sheets pattern paper.... .004 
$.006 
QUOTE BEI WIS Ge ed's 5.0'os 0 vsicccaseveenits 3% yards cotton cloth. ....$.45 
¥ spool: cotton.....-<.. <2.06 O45 
SAS CAE. | COORD. sv enlace 065 
| . $560 
PIORENS AES hw ov vice ina aaicis va pbalclas'wccluee 7"x9” drawing paper. .....$.002 
Drafted skirt pattern...................+-4 Sheets pattern paper.... . 
; ; $.010 
GMOTOR: BRIE. is ccs sc ociccn eects bow cueew nis 4 yards woolen cloth... .$3.00 
I spool sewing silk....... .10 
1 spool sewing cotton..... O45 
% card hooks and eyes.... .025 
$3.170 
Design of summer dress. ...........0s000: 7”"xQ” drawing paper...... $.002 
SHUMINIOE OTROS. 55 cis sb ve ee cb scbenwusarates 10 yards siatertal Sneiean $1.250 
5 yards trimming........ 750 
2 spools cotton.......... d 
13% doz. buttons......... J 
$2.270 


Accurate estimates of the costs of dressmaking cannot be furnished as 
the materials are furnished by the pupils, and the costs vary according to 
the selection of material, design, and size of pupil. An average price has 
been used in the computation in order that a fair idea of the costs of ma- 
terials may be given. Practically the only cost to the school is in drawing 
and drafting paper, as the pupils usually are in need of the garments and 
are willing to furnish their own material, 

Cost to pupil of dressmaking materials. ...........<.seesseee> $6.902 

“_“ school of dressmaking materials, per pupil............. 02 
Total cost to school of dressmaking materials, class of 24....... .48 


Fourth Year 
Food Study and Recitation Room Work 


Study of Dietaries: Balanced rations and practical menus for use in 
the home. 

Serving of Food: Table furnishings—including linen, silver, crystal 
and china; laying of table; serving of breakfast, dinner, lunch and supper; 
duties of host, hostess and waiter; care of table furnishings. 

Study of markets: Continuation of work commenced in previous 
year with, in addition, the marketing for all meals served by the class; the 
keeping of expense accounts, and the computation of exact cost per meal 
per person and the total cost for one day. 

Study of food materials: Fruits—use as food, value as food, use 
of raw fruits, use of preserved fruits; methods of preservation—drying, 
canning, preserving, pickling—the use of each and principles and methods 
involved; care of fresh and preserved fruits; salads—classes, dressings, 
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treatment of each class, study of materials used, garnishing and serving; 
pastry—composition, value as food, kinds, methods of preparation; pud- 
dings—food value, palatability, usefulness, kinds, materials used, methods 
of preparation; cakes—composition, value as food, kinds, material used, 
methods of preparation, including combination of materials; ices and ice 
cream—division into classes, sherbets, ices, creams, etc.—food value, ma- 
terials used, methods of preparation, freezing and serving of each. 

Preservation and adulteration of food materials: Preservation by 
means of elevation and reduction of temperature, exclusion of air, com- 
pression, drying, extraction, use of antiseptic substances, use of acids and 
gases, use of special preservatives; adulterations not injurious to health; 
use of inferior goods; increase of bulk by use of cheaper food materials; 
adulterations injurious to health, including use of colors, chemical pre- 
servatives, materials having no food value; effects of food preservatives 
and adulteration; remedy—knowledge of food materials, 

Field of study preparatory to Invalid Cookery: Study of conditions 
existing in common diseases; physiological effect of various food materials ; 
hygiene and care of the sick room; the arrangement of dietaries suitable 
to different conditions; serving of foods. 


Kitchen Laboratory and Practical Food Work 


Preparation of foods: Fruits—canning, preserving, pickling, and jelly 
making; salads—preparation of fruits, vegetables and meat salads; oil and 
egg dressings; pastry—pies and puff paste; puddings—creams, baked, 
boiled, steamed, and custard with various sauces; cakes—loaf and layer, 
with various fillings; frozen desserts—ices, sherbets, ice cream of various 
kinds; combination of foods in the preparation of meals. 

Invalid cooking: Gruels, meats, ices, drinks, broths; preparation of 
the invalid tray. ; 

Preparation and serving of meals: Marketing for, preparing and 
‘serving three meals by each group of girls. A purse of $2.50 is allowed, 
and from this provision must be made for six invited guests. The members 
of the class act as host, hostess, and waiters. Meals are served in the 
school dining room. 


Household Management 


Location of house: Essentials—sunlight, free circulation of air, dry- 
ness; discussion of elevation of site, soil, location with regard to con- 
tamination. 

Selection of house: Country house—character of soil, water supply, 
source of contamination; city house—condition of pavements, gutters, soil 
and drains. 

Building of house: Materials available; conformity to use; con- 
venient arrangement of rooms; sanitary arrangement of cellar, water sup- 
ply, drainage, ventilation, lighting, heating. 
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Drainage and plumbing: Canons of good house drainage—application 
in selection or building of house; qualities of a good system—location of 
fixtures, arrangement, use and care of various pipes and fixtures. 

Ventilation: Necessity for pure air; objects of ventilation; real 
ventilators; makeshift ventilators; ventilation of various rooms and parts 
of the house. 

Water supply: Necessity for absolute purity; city supply; individual 
supply including advantages and disadvantages of various kinds of wells 
and cisterns, their use and care; filtration and practical tests of condition 
of water. 

Heating: Objects; methods, including a discussion of use of hot air, 
steam and hot water, stoves and grates; average temperature of various 
rooms, 

Lighting: Objects; necessity for supply of air; methods, including 
use of kerosene, gas, electricity; care of lighting apparatus; comparison of 
yalue of various methods. 

Furnishing: Fundamental principles of good furnishing; effect of 
furnishing upon health, comfort, and development of family; consideration 
of floors, walls, windows with reference to use, finish; materials used, 
choice of color, designs, etc. 

Furnishing and care of different rooms of house: Kitchen—furniture, 
floor, walls, windows, sink, cabinets, tables, cupboards, lights, pantry; 
special furniture that contributes to comfort, such as high stools, bins, 
boxes, jars, etc.; care of all furniture including daily and weekly cleaning, 
and annual cleaning and renovating of walls, and floors; dining room— 
floors, windows, furniture, including table furnishings; care, weekly sweep- 
ing, dusting, crumbing after meals, lighting, heating and airing; sleeping 
rooms—floors, windows, walls, closet, furniture, including furnishings of 
bed; care, weekly cleaning, removal of soiled clothes, making of beds, re- 
moval of slops, dusting, airing, heating, and lighting; bathroom—floors, 
walls, windows, cupboards, fixtures (simple, easily kept clean, in sight) ; 
care, airing and ventilation, thorough cleaning and flusing, use of disinfect- 
ants and deodorants. 

Planning of house of moderate size, using principles worked out pre- 
viously; furnishing of the same, with selection of color schemes and fur- 
niture adapted to use of house. 

Household management is given five times a week in forty-five minute 
periods during the second semester of the senior year of the high school. 


ESIe-PSie7ESieRSiE7RSie4 


Summary of Costs 


Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery 


Per 

Pupil 

Ourth Grades. .:.s<cicusatpreetetn dela omtecne $.137 
aki NGA Oe sca:a. zicco orn arene eataeomoicerreeiee 063 
Sith) GPAGES in css ccdroeepe eer netistoeeeees 139 
Seventh Grade, oceans scowsesagenaceene 034 
Second Year High School..... sielenciaian Sola 27 
‘hired: Year High ‘School, ..uia<swsewesee ste .02 
SOLAS vcarorsccetscien) sedis Senet eee $.663 


roo 


No. Pupils 
in Class 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL FOR 
HOME-MIAKERS 


INCE the Domestic Science Training School for teachers has been 
organized, an extensive correspondence has developed the fact that 
there are many young women who would be glad to take a systematic 
course of training in domestic art and science for its practical and cultural 
value, but without any intention of becoming teachers. To meet this de- 
mand provision is being made for organizing next year a practical school 
for home-makers, with courses planned to give a thorough training for 
the organization and administration of the affairs of the home through 
the application of scientific, economic and artistic principles. 

There are scientific principles which should be applied in the choice of 
foodstuffs and foods, in their preparation and combination, and in the use 
of foods appropriate to varying conditions of age, health and environment. 
There are scientific principles which should control the installation and 
care of plumbing and appliances for heating, lighting and ventilating houses 
that should guide to some extent in the selection of furnishings and in 
the care of furnishings and of the house itself, as well as of all the ma- 
terials found in a house, whether food, clothing or furnishings. 

There are artistic principles which should be observed in the planning 
‘and arrangement of the rooms of the house and in their decoration and 
furnishing. 

There are economic principles which must be recognized in the applica- 
tion of both the scientific and artistic principles and in the practical ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the household. 

It will be the purpose of this school not only to make the students 
familiar with these principles, but with their application in a practical way. 

THE COURSES OFFERED WILL INCLUDE: 

1. A study of food and foodstuffs, involving a consideration and com- 
parison of food values and of market values; the correct combination of 
food material; the selection and care of foodstuffs; the best method of 
preserving foods; tests for purity of foods; dietetics, or the study of the 
adaptation of food to age, health, occupation and environment. The work 
in the preparation of foods will cover plain and fancy cooking and invalid 
cooking, and the preparation and serving of foods of all kinds. 

2. A study of textiles, and training in the operations necessary for 
the transformation of textile materials into articles of clothing, or for 
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decorative and house furnishing purposes. This will embrace hand and 
machine sewing; cutting, fitting and making of garments; and millinery. 


3. Artistic decoration and furnishing of the house. This course will 
not be given for the purpose of training professional house decorators, but 
for the development of such taste and judgment in the selection and ar- 
rangement of decorations and furnishings as ought to be possessed by 
every woman who is to have charge of a home. It is not the purpose to 
develop taste that can be satisfied only by expenditure beyond appropriate 
limits, but to make clear that good taste may be exhibited in the humblest 
home and with a modest expenditure of money. 


4. Household management, involving the organization and manage- 
ment of the affairs of the household. Among these affairs may be men- 
tioned the selection and purchase of foodstuffs, clothing and articles for 
furnishing and decorating the home; the practical and economical care of 
these things; the securing and maintaining of sanitary conditions; the 
care of different apartments of the house; the various cleansing operations 
necessary in the household; the apportioning of the income among the 
various expenditures for the home; and the keeping of household accounts. 


5. Home nursing and emergencies, including a consideration of the 
questions of home nursing which arise in every household: The proper 
feeding, clothing, and care of infants and young children; the care of 
members of the household during illness; the care of the sick room and 
its furnishings; treatment of accidents, and the proper action in case of 
emergencies; the prevention of disease and the use of disinfectants. 


6. In addition to the practical courses above given, definite instruction 
will be given in English and literature, especially in the literature of 
domestic art and science; in freehand drawing and color work, in mechani- 
cal drawing and applied design. 


A corps of experienced teachers trained not only in the theoretical, 
but in the practical phases of the work will have charge of the instruc- 
tion in the different courses. Admirable laboratory facilities will be pro- 
vided for all phases of the scientific and practical work. A special feature 
is a nine room house adjacent to the school buildings, to be used exclu- 
sively for purposes of laboratory work in the course in house decorating 
and furnishing. 

In the work of this course students will prepare designs for the 
decorating of the different rooms and will then take charge of the decora- 
tion in accordance with the designs adopted. 

Students attending this school will make their homes in dormitories 
constructed upon the cottage system. Each cottage will be in charge of a 
competent person and will accommodate a limited number of girls. It is 
the plan to furnish, as nearly as possible, ideal home conditions for living 
while students are attending the school. Each cottage will be not only a 
home, but a laboratory in which many of the lines of training may be prac- 
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tically carried out. Different styles of decoration will be used in different 
rooms, and the furniture for each room will be selected to harmonize with 
the decorative effect. These different styles of decorating and furnishing 
will be used for illustrative purposes in the work of the course. 

Each student will have an opportunity and will be required to become 
thoroughly conversant with the different operations necessary in the prac- 
tical care of the different rooms in the cottage. 

At the proper stage of advancement students will be given charge of 
the preparation of menus, selection and purchase of food for the table and 
the serving of food. This work will not be required of any student beyond 
the point where it ceases to have an educational value. 

It is believed that the advantages offered by this school will be appre- 
ciated by many people who believe that home making is a serious business 
and that specific preparation for it is really worth while. 
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THE BULLETIN OF THE STOUT 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


HE Bulletin is published quarterly in the interests of school hand- 
work. It is a medium for the discussion of some of the practical and 
immediate questions relating to the administration of manual training, 
domestic science, and kindergarten work in the public schools. Problems 
regarding these subjects are considered from the standpoint of superin- 
tendents of schools, teachers of these subjects in public and in private 
schools, educational workers interested in the school arts and the general 
public as far as there is a desire to know more of the conduct of these 
branches in the schools. 

Later numbers of the Bulletin will contain details of handwork courses 
in the Menomonie public schools, showing methods of carrying on the 
work; syllabi of courses in the Stout Training Schools; a selected manual 
training library; plans and descriptions of manual training schools; illus- 
trated courses in drawing and design; and lesson plans for school hand- 
work. 

The subscription price of the Bulletin is fifty cents per year. Sample 
copies will be sent on request. | 

Address all communication regarding the Bulletin or the courses in 
the Stout Training Schools to 

L. D. HARVEY, 
Supt. Stout Training Schools, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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